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GRIP NUTS— 


The climax and culmination of years of concentra- 
tion on the subject of—Safety and Economy. 


| In service on locomotives and cars have been 
proven to possess these splendid qualities. 


Prevent failures due to loose and missing nuts and 
decrease cost of maintenance. 


GRIP NUT COMPANY 


Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
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TRENGTH and skill play big parts in the locomotive boiler shop. Each part of each boiler must be made 
strong and nothing left to chance, for strength and dependability are essential in locomotive boilers. 
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Chain too plays a big part in locomotive boile $ jops—chain of known strength and dependability Which is why 






Each link in every ACCO CHAIN must pas 
up to its rated capacity to make SAFET 


when it includes chains to meet their every requirement. 


American Chain Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


IN CANADA: DOMINION CHAIN CO, LTD, NIAGARA FALLS, ONT 


General Sales Office: Grand Central Terminal, New York City 
District Sales Offices: Chicago Pittsburgh Boston Philadelphia Portland, Ore. San Francisco 
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In general dining car service is an expense, not a source of 
revenue. On the other hand, in no other class of service 
_ possibly was it feasible to make a quick 

Improvement in and obvious change after the roads were 
Dining Car _ returned to private operation. Many 
Service roads, both in the east and west, have 

been prompt to recognize this fact and 

progressive passenger departments have Seized the opportu- 
nity here presented. A really well-served, good meal at a 
reasonable price in these days of bad service and high prices 
will go far toward making sympathetic friends for the rail- 
roads. No other class of advertising is more effective. The 
passenger traffic managers who are making larger appropria- 
tions under this head and who are holding their dining car 
superintendents up to a higher standard than ever before 
are pretty surely right, and they should have the support of 
their executives. It is good public policy. It may take years 
to reinstil courtesy into trainmen, ticket sellers and station 
agents. The domestic servant problem is a good illustration 
to the average man of how difficult it is to secure courtesy 
and willing effort. Let him imagine what his problem would 
be if he had lent his servants to some one else who had for 
two years both spoiled them and made them dissatisfied. 
This is the problem confronting the railroads, but the din- 
ing car service is small compared with the whole problem 
and the immediate loss of some additional money in this 


service can well be charged to gaining good will and be con-. 


sidered as money well spent. 


In talking to the business paper editors in New York City 
last week, Samuel Gompers indicated that the shortening of 
the work day was a distinct advantage 
to industry because it forced the adop- 
tion of labor and time-saving facilities 
and methods. Railroad officers for 
many years have been faced with stead- 
ily increasing costs without corresponding increases in reve- 
nue and this has compelled them to look more or less closely 
into capacity and efficiency increasing equipment and prac- 
tices. The roads generally are today unable to handle the 
trafic which is offered to them and production in many in- 
dustries is restricted by the lack of transportation. It will 
be a slow and tedious process to improve the efficiency and 
productive capacity of the human element; there is no large 
amount of money available for new physical facilities, and 
if there were, it would in most cases be impossible to get suf- 
ficiently prompt delivery to promise any great amount of 
relief in the near future. The problem then resolves itself 
largely into using the available resources to the utmost in 
improving or modernizing the existing equipment and facili- 
ties. So great is the necessity that it would seem that all 
departments would be justified in putting their best men at 
work to concentrate their efforts toward devising ways and 
means of doing this to the best possible advantage. Steps 
might also well be taken by the American Railroad Associa- 
tion and its various sections to arrange for the pooling of the 
suggestions and experiences of the different roads in order 
that all of them could quickly be informed as to the important 


capacity-increasing developments on any one of the whole 
Number, 


Utilizing 
Resources to 
Best Advantage 


The Table of Contents Will Be Found on Page 5 of the Advertising Section 
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As a result of a careful study made to determine how best 
to handle heavy traffic over a stretch of single track, the 
: _ Louisville & Nashville found that the 
Train Operation rearrangement of the original signal 
by system and the installation of a traffic 
Signal Indication locking scheme in connection with the 
-automatic signals saved the expense of 
building an additional track, trestle and bridge over the Ohio 
river. The stretch of single track in question is approx- 
imately 414 miles long between Evansyille, Ind., and Hen- 
derson, Ky., and has 24 passenger and 22 freight trains 
scheduled a day in addition to a number of extra passenger 
and freight trains. One of the attractive features of the pres- 
ent method of operation is the fact that train orders have 
been dispensed with. Formerly, considerable time was lost 
by trains in waiting for orders governing their movements 
over this stretch of track; this delay has now been eliminated. 
A description of the results accomplished appears elsewhere 
in this issue and should be of value in helping to solve sim- 
ilar problems on other short stretches of congested single 
track. A study of the article will well illustrate the import- 
ant possibilities of signaling, in relieving congestion and fa- 
cilitating the handling of traffic in addition to saving large 
amounts which would otherwise have to be expended for 
other facilities. 


.J. M. Herbert, president of the St. Louis Southwestern, 


refused to accept the guarantee of government rental for 
the current six months because he 
wished to spend about $1,000,000 more 
on maintenance during these six months 
than the administration would have 
spent on the program of maintenance 
carried out during the two years of government op- 
eration. The government’s standards of maintenance called 
for about $2,000 a mile. The St. Louis Southwestern is 
planning to spend between $3,000 and $4,000 per mile. If 
the company had accepted the guarantee and had spent $3,- 
500 a mile for maintenance of way, and had earned the full 
umount of the guarantee it might have had to pay over to 
the government the difference between $2,000 a mile and $3,- 
500. As it is now if the company earns only its fixed charges 
it will lose $600,000 as compared with what it would have 
got by accepting the guarantee, but it will have charged to 
expenses $1,000,000 more than it could have charged to them 
in accordance with the provision of the Transportation Act, 
which limits maintenance to the same rate as under govern- 
ment operation and it will be $400,000 to the good. As a 
matter of fact, the St. Louis Southwestern is doing remark- 
ably well. A strike such as that of the switchmen at St. 
Louis may upset all calculations, but barring some such ca- 
tastrophe such as this, the prospects are that the road will 
earn considerably more than its guarantee even after having 
spent the additional $1,000,000 on maintenance. It took cour- 
age to refuse the guarantee. The company’s risk is by no means 
theoretical. On the other hand, the decision is the result ap- 
parently of sound business judgment based however on hopes 
for the future rather than on immediate expediency. Com- 
petition in the Southwest is particularly keen. The St. Louis 
Southwestern had difficulties with the railroad administra- 
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tion during government operation and it is the opinion not 
only of the St. Louis Southwestern officers but of large ship- 
pers along its lines that the road did not get all of the traffic 
under government operation that it would have gotten under 


free competition. The only effective means of competition 
between railroads now is service. A railroad in poor physical 
condition cannot give service satisfactory to its patrons. The 
St. Louis Southwestern evidently intends to give this service 
even if it has to risk its own good money to do so. The de- 
cision of the company should and probably will have the ap- 
proval of the shippers along its lines, and the reasons which 
lead to it are deserving of respect. 


Strikes that Must be 
Fought to a Finish 


TH AMERICAN PUBLIC has witnessed many struggles be- 

tween the railroad companies and the railroad labor 
brotherhoods. Recently, it has been freated to the un- 
usual spectacle of the companies and the brotherhoods fight- 
ing side by side to defeat sporadic strikes which have broken 
out in various parts of the country. Doubtless this spectacle 
has been regarded by many persons with wonder. The strikes 
are causing the public much inconvenience and loss. Doubt- 
less many business men are impatient because the companies, 
instead of refusing to deal with the strikers, do not negotiate 
and make settlements with them. 

The railroad brotherhoods and the companies are seeking 
to protect their own interests, but at the same time are acting 
in the interest of the public, and the public cannot promote 
its own welfare any better than by backing the brotherhoods 
and the companies in the struggle to the limit. 

Some months before the new railroad law was passed the 
various classes of railway employees had presented to Presi- 
dent Wilson and the Railroad Administration demands for 
advances in wages aggregating about $1,000,000,000. After 
the law was enacted committees representing the companies 
and the employees were appointed to negotiate regarding 
these proposed advances. The outcome was what might nat- 
turally have been expected. Any advance in wages made 
would have had to be added to the advance in rates which 
the railways must be given if they are to be put on their feet 
financially again—in other words, would have had to be paid 
by the public. No committee of railway officers could have 
been expected to assume the heavy responsibility of granting 
a large advance in wages which would be made directly and 
entirely at the expense of the public. On the other hand, no 
committee representing the employees could have been ex- 
pected to accept, much less propose, as a settlement a wage 
advance much less than that which had been demanded. Con- 
sequently, as might have been anticipated, the two committees 
agreed to disagree, thus making a record on which, under the 
provisions of the new law, appeal lay to the Railroad Labor 
Board provided for by that measure. 

The officers of the large railroad labor brotherhoods bit- 
terly opposed the enactment of the labor provisions of the 
new law. Sometimes, however, their actions, like those of 
many other people, are wiser and more public-spirited than 
their utterances. Instead of calling a strike, they bowed with 
unexpectedly good grace to public sentiment, and prepared to 
present their case to the Railroad Labor Board. 

Unfortunately, President Wilson had not appointed the 
board. The President’s failure to appoint the board seemed 
to mean further delay in getting some kind of a settlement. 
The railroad labor brotherhoods, like most other unions, con- 
tain an element of radicals who believe in “direct action,” 
both as the best means of getting promptly from employers 
what the employees want now, as one of the best means of 
making the kind of industrial and social trouble which ul- 
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timately, as they think, will cause the complete overthrow 
the present system of private ownership and management 
property and the substitution for it of the soviet system. These 
radicals, as an aid to accomplishing both their present and 
their ultimate purposes, desire either to secure control of the 
existing labor organizations or to “smash”? them and esta!)- 
lish the “one big union.” They welcome every opportunity 
to embarrass and harass labor leaders who are disposed 
use peaceful means of accomplishing their end before resort- 
ing to strikes. 

The situation presented when the wage negotiations |e- 
tween the committees of the railway companies and the labor 
organizations were terminated afforded the radicals a good 
chance to make trouble. It gave them an opportunity to sa) 
that the employees had waited long enough to have their wage 
demands settled; that they had been tricked first by Presi- 
dent Wilson and then by the railroad companies, that the old 
labor organizations and their leaders had shown incapacity 
for dealing with the situation, and that the only way the em- 
ployees could promptly get what they were entitled to was 
by breaking away from the old organizations and going on 
strike. With the spirit of unrest prevailing among all classes 
of labor, including those employed on the railways, this kind 
of talk was bound, under the conditions, to cause some 
trouble. It first caused a strike of switching crews in the 
yards in Chicago and then similar outbreaks in other parts 
of the country. 

The leaders of the large labor brotherhoods have been put 
in a difficult position by these developments. They have 
been working steadily for years to enlarge the scope of labor 
movements until there should be established practically uni- 
form wages and conditions of employment throughout the 
country; and, finally, under government operation ther 
achieved almost complete success. Their organizations have 
contracts with the various railways. The strikes which have 
occurred,. being participated in by members of the organiza- 
tions, are in direct violation of these contracts. The railway 
companies are put in a position to say that there is no use 
in making contracts with organizations which cannot carry 
them out, and to demand that the brotherhoods shall help 
them fight and win the strikes both as a matter of good faith 
and to show that it is worth while to make contracts with 
the brotherhoods. The brotherhoods havea strong incentive 
to fight the strikes, not only in the fact that they endanger 
their contract relations with the railways, but also in the fact 
that any success the strikers might have in getting concessions 
from the railways which the brotherhoods have been unalle 
to get would tend to discredit and disrupt the brotherhoods 
and nullify what the brotherhood leaders have accomplished 
in getting the relations and dealings of their organizations 
with the railways on a nation-wide basis. 

Altogether aside from the interference with transportation 
service they have caused, the strikes have also presented some 
serious difficulties to the railway companies. They can not 
well negotiate with the strikers, first, because in most cases 
the strikers are unorganized mobs, and, secondly, because the 
railways have contracts with the brotherhoods, and _there- 
fore any recognition of the strikers by the railways, through 
negotiations or otherwise, probably would soon embroil them 
with the brotherhoods. 

In the background, also, are the demands for $1,000,000 
000 in advances in wages, which railway employees, «s 4 
whole, are making. If the wage demands of the striking em- 
ployees of any particular class in any particular part of the 
country should be granted it would at once become necessi(ry, 
on pain of strikes elsewhere, to make similar advances to all 
other employees of the same class throughout the country. 
But there are well-recognized relationships between the wages 
of different classes of railway employees, and if, except ‘un- 
der the mandate of some authoritative body, such as the Rail- 
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road Labor Board, an advance in wages should be given to 
one class of employees throughout the country correspond- 
ing advances would have to be given at once to other classes 
throughout the country or there would be strikes by them. 
It is no exaggeration, therefore, to say that if, in order to 
end the strike at Chicago, for example, the railways should 
grant the advances in wages which are being demanded by 
the striking switchmen there, they would make a change in 
the adjustment of wages which probably would soon either 
force them to grant the entire billion dollar advance now be- 
ing demanded without any hearings before the Railroad 
Labor Board or to fight a general strike. 

The public certainly does not want a billion dollar wage 
advance granted without full hearings and an intelligent de- 
termination of the issues involved by an impartial public au- 
thority. This would defeat the entire spirit and purpose 
of the labor provisions of the new railroad law. And the 
public certainly does not want a general railroad strike. 
Therefore, as we have said, the public should back the rail- 
ways and the brotherhoods to the limit in fighting the strikes 
now occurring. Whatever may have been their relations and 
conduct in the past, whatever may be their present motives, 
both the labor brotherhoods and the companies are struggling 
to get the wage controversies now pending settled peacefully 
and in accordance with the requirements of the law. The 
strikers are trying to: get what they want by force, regard- 
less of the merits of their demands, of the provisions of law 
and of the rights and welfare of the public. It is vitally im- 
portant to the public peace and welfare that in the first great 
controversy to arise between the railways and their employees 
since the resumption of private ownership there shall be set 
the precedent of a settlement reached peacefully, intelligentiy 
and in the manner prescribed by law. Otherwise, the labor 
provisions of the new railroad law will become a dead letter, 
and we shall probably enter a new era of constant threats 
of strikes on the railroads, frequently resulting in disturb- 
ances far worse than those we are passing through now. 


Canadian Pacific 


Use ANY SYSTEM of rates which will permit the Cana- 

dian National Railways to earn even 3 per cent or 4 
per cent on the capital invested by the government, the 
Canadian Pacific can continue to operate profitably. The 
history of any American railroad can usually be divided into 
three periods. ‘The first is when the road is in advance of 
population and industrial development. During this period 
overhead charges and the cost of rendering passenger service, 
as yet unprofitable, tend to preclude the possibility of pros- 
perity. Most of the railroads in the United States went 
through bankruptcies and reorganizations before they emerged 
from this period. The second is the period of what might 
be called increasing returns. ‘Traffic on main lines is heavy 
enough to give full tonnage freight trains and well-filled 
passenger trains and a large proportion of branch line mile- 
age earns at least operating expenses. As traffic grows, the 
railroad can save a considerable proportion of the increase 
in gross earnings. ‘The third period is when traffic has in- 
creased to such an extent that all classes of facilities are over- 
taxed. It is no longer possible to add passing tracks in large 
yards, or to take care of additional business economically by 
This is the period of decreasing 
returns. The Canadian Pacific is still in the second period. 
Most of the large railroads in eastern United States are in 
the third period. 

The Canadian Pacific in 1919 earned more than ever be- 
fore in its history. It did not do as large a freight business 
as in either 1918 or 1917, but there was considerable increase 
in passenger business. The average earnings per ton per 
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mile on freight, however, amounted to one cent in 1919, as 
against 0.85 cent in 1918 and 0.70 cent in 1917. The total 
number of tons of freight carried in 1919 was 25,103,000, 
as against 29,857,000 in 1918 and 31,199,000 in 1917. The 
total ton mileage handled in 1919 was 11,121,000,000; in 
1918, 13,015,000,000; in 1917, 14,883,000,000. 

Total operating revenue, including that from sleeping cars 
and express, was $176,929,000. This was an increase of 
$19,391,000 over 1918. Operating expenses, including sleep- 
ing car and express expenses, amount to $143,996,000, an in- 
crease of $20,961,000. After paying fixed charges and mak- 
ing an appropriation of $500,000 toward the pension fund, 
the Canadian Pacific had $22,272,000 available for divi- 
dends from the railroad and sleeping car earnings. In addi- 
tion, there was $23,214,000 income from investments, ocean 
steamships, commercial telegraph, etc. The regular 4 per 
cent dividends were paid on the preferred stock and 10 per 
cent on the common stock, calling for $3,227,000 and $26,- 
000,000, leaving a balance of approximately $15,000,000. 

President Beatty said in his report to the stockholders, 
“Your directors cannot hold out any hope of substantial re- 
lief for some time to come from these high costs which are 
reflected so strongly in the operating expenses of the com- 
pany, but every effort is being made to offset the effect on 
your revenues by economy in operation and extension of the 
company’s freight and passenger business. It is not to be 
expected, however, that any normal increase in business can 
possibly equal the extraordinary increase in wage and other 
costs, which all railway companies have experienced during 
the past two years.” 

The Canadian Pacific has passed through a more trying 
time insofar as shortage of men is concerned, than have the 
roads in the United States. It did not have the added burden 
of two years’ government operation, but it caught the reflex 
of this condition in the United States. The present Canadian 
wage scale is known as the “McAdoo scale.” Both the 
Canadian government railways and the Canadian Pacific 
were forced to follow increases in wages made in the United 
States. They also followed increases in freight and passen- 
ger rates and if the Interstate Commerce Commission allows 
an increase in this country, the Canadian government will be 
likely to also authorize the government railways and the 
Canadian Pacific to make similar increases. If it does not, 
the Canadian government railways are going to have a hard 
time to earn anything substantial above bare operating ex- 
penses, not to mention the great interest on the money that 
has built them. The Canadian Pacific is apparently safe, 
even if the Canadian government should not allow an in- 
crease in freight rates. ‘The Canadian Pacific has a better 
chance than most of the railroads in the United States to 
make economies in operation through obtaining more effi- 
cient work from its employees. Canadian railway labor has 
not been demoralized by the wage advances that it received. 
The bitterness of the struggle for existence in the war was 
felt more keenly by Canadians, and especially by Canadian 
workingmen, than it was in the United States. There is a 
chance for the Canadian Pacific management to treat with 
its employees as reasoning human beings who are citizens 
before they are members of a class. This is not to imply 
that there is no chance of this in the United States, but sim- 
ply to hazard the opinion that radical class feeling has not 
gone so far among Canadian railway employees as among 
United States railway employees. 


With the increase in traffic on the Canadian Pacific there ° 


will not be the unbearable pressure on transportation facili- 
ties that there is on a road like the Pennsylvania or the Balti- 
more & Ohio. The total ton mileage of revenue freight per 
mile or road on the Canadian Pacific was only 840,928 in 
1919, comparing with 991,680 in 1918. 

There was a falling off in train loading in 1919, the aver- 
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age for revenue freight being 498 tons, as against 530 tons 
in 1918. In part this is due to a smaller loading per car, 
the average for revenue freight being 22.08 tons in 1919, as 
against 22.90 tons in 1918, a decrease of 7.62 per cent On 
the other hand traffic was better balanced in 1919 than in 
1918; there was a decrease in loaded car mileage of 8.22 
per cent and in empty car mileage of 14.33 per cent. In 
1919, there were 494,862,000 loaded car miles with 170,620,- 
000 empty car miles, while in 1918 there were 539,157,000 
loaded car miles and 199,157,000 empty. Probably the 
reaction after the patriotic efforts which were made to get 
the greatest possible loading of cars is responsible for the 
decrease in tons per loaded car mile. 

In handling the passenger business, the Canadian Pacific 
made considerable economies. The number of passengers 
carried in 1919 was 15,672,000, an increase over 1918 of 
8.86 per cent, and the average passenger journey was 112.53 
miles, as against 88.95 miles in 1918; thus there was an 
increase in passenger mileage of 37.72 per cent. This in- 
crease of passenger mileage was handled with an increase 
of only 26.46 per cent in total passenger car mileage, and 
an increase of only 22.47 per cent in passenger train mileage. 

The following table shows the principal figures for opera- 
tion in 1919 as compared with 1918: 


1919 1918 
DE GOGUNIED 666.45 ccicivigv ates eeercterese 13,389 13,389 
I a ga $111,064,442 $110,187,288 
POSONGET TOWERING occ ccssesicsseceseces 46,182,151 30,837,254 
Total operating revenue. .........0sscccecees 176,929,060 157,537,698 
Maintenance of way expenses............. 28,912,220 22,646,106 
Maintenance of equipment expenses........ 33,897,728 28,226,991 
Traffic CRPOOE. oo ccc ctnccvccwecteveseecs 3,829,687 3,001,579 
fransportation IO. 6 6b. o6Gixe. vecvasccn 68,054,175 61,047,813 
UE MEE oink tu sedans ocantie es xn 6,105,783 5,421,601 
Total operating expenses..............+++-.. 143,996,024 123,035,310 
Net operating income................0.0000, 32,933,036 34,502,388 
Interest, including debenture charges........ 10,161,510 10,177,513 
‘Railroad income available for dividends..... 22,271,527 23,630,898 
NIE IN oe tents 9a dling cc caawewenass ce 9,049,342 8,128,752 
Net corporate income............... vine ones 31,320,869 31,759,650 
ON ‘as auhadnbasesussniedaiaanesseces 29,227,276 29,227,276 
DEE: cuaNindcas dati s picts plet os keane 2,093,593 2,532,374 


*The net from commercial telegraph and Atlantic steamship lines is de 
ducted before arriving at this figure, and is included in the other ineome 
in the next item. 
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Transportation Tied Up by Unauthorized Strikes 


New York Suburban Traffic Almost Paralyzed; Severe Freight 
Congestion for a Whole Week 


the switchmen in the Chicago district, beginning April 

1, spread to New York City on Thursday, April 9, and 
in a few days have resulted in an almost complete tie-up of 
freight service, a crippling of passenger service on some roads 
and a complete suspension of commuter service on others. Rail- 
road switchmen, members of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen and Switchmen’s Union of North America went 
out Thursday evening against the authority of their organiza- 
tions and practically without notice in the yards of the Erie, 
Pennsylvania, Lehigh Valley, Lackawanna and Central of 
New Jersey in Jersey City and Weehawken. By Saturday the 
disaffection had begun to extend to the firemen, not only 
helping further to tie-up the freight traffic but resulting in 
complete suspension of suburban passenger service on the Erie 
Saturday morning, on the Lackawanna Sunday morning and 


fe: LABOR TROUBLES which originated in the walkout of 











Freight Piled Up at a West Shore Station 


on the Central of New Jersey Monday afternoon and evening. 
The difficulties have also affected the Pennsylvania and the 
New Haven, resulting in a tie-up of freight service as on the 
other roads and also temporary suspensions of passenger ser- 
vice and the cancellation of many local and through runs. 
The New Haven on Monday was compelled to abandon par- 
lor and sleeping car service on its trains between New York 
and Boston. The West Shore and New York Central have 
had their freight and passenger service affected, but in the 
case of the latter not to as great an extent as on the other 
roads mentioned. 

The roads which operate ferry and lighter service in New 
York harbor and which have been combating a strike of their 
boat crews since April 1 have thus far been able to put only 
a few of their tugs back in service. With the exception of 
the Lackawanna, whose ferries have not been affected by the 
difficulty, they have been able to restore a considerable por- 
tion of their ferry service with the aid of strikebreakers. This 
luckily happened in time to compensate for a walk-out of the 
crews Saturday’morning on the Hudson & Manhattan, caus- 
ing a complete suspension of service on its rapid transit line 
to Newark, N. J., and the tubes under the Hudson river. 


Reason for the Strike 


The outstanding feature of the walkout of the switchmen 
and firemen is the fact that it has occurred in most cases 
without notice and without the presentation of any demands 
for increased wages or improved conditions or without such 
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presentation at least until the strike was under way. Unlike 
the situation in the Chicago district, where John Granau, as 
the organizer and president of the Chicago Yardmen’s Asso- 
ciation, has been the leader, in New York there have been. no 
names of leaders mentioned and apparently no organization 
has been perfected to carry out the strike. In some cases the 
men have walked out by twos and threes. In others there 
have been meetings of the men and concerted action has been 
agreed upon as to the steps to be taken. In but few cases 
have there been threats of violence. The men have complained 
personally of what they term the dilatory action of their 
brotherhood leaders and that they are tired of receiving only 
promises instead of increases in wages. In all cases the action 
taken has been as much directed at the brotherhood organ- 
izations as at the railroads or the public. The brotherhood 
officers have issued statements emphasizing this fact and, that 
they are absolutely opposed to the strike. Officers of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen and of the Switchmen’s 
Union have been trying to get the strikers to return, but 
without success. Timothy Shea, first vice-president of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, tried to 
argue the matter with a crowd of 1,500 men at Odd Fellows’ . 
Hall in Jersey City on Monday, but could not make himself 
heard above the din that accompanied his attempts to speak. 
The officers of the four brotherhoods have put themselves 











A Meeting Place of the Outlaws in Jersey City 


on record in the following statement issued from Cleveland 
on April 9: 


The present strike of men engaged in switching service 
was originated in Chicago by a new organization that has 
for its purpose the destruction of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen and the Switchmen’s Union, and in its in- 
ception had nothing to do with the wage question, but was 
a demand for the reinstatement of the leader of this opposi- 
tion organization. 

After this strike was instituted for this purpose the leaders 
of the new organization then injected the wage question for 
the sole purpose of deceiving the yardmen throughout the 
United States and to promote the “One Big Union” idea. 

There can be no settlement of pending wage questions 
while this illegal action continues. We insist that .every 
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member of these brotherhoods do everything within their 
power to preserve their existing contracts, which if abro- 
gated may take years to rebuild. The laws of all of these 
organizations provide penalties for members engaging in 
illegal strikes, and these penalties will be enforced. 


The statement is signed by L. E. Sheppard, president of 
the Order of Railroad Conductors; W. G. Lee, president, 
Brotherhood of Raliroad Trainmen; W. S. Stone, grand chief 
engineer, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, and W. S. 
Carter, president, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Engineers. 

The statement in this communication was further amplified 
by letters to W. W. Atterbury, vice-president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. Mr. Atterbury wrote as follows to the brother- 
hood heads: 


I find that the strongest propaganda that is influencing 
our men, particularly the younger men, is the word that is 
being passed around that this movement has the support of 
you gentlemen and the organizations you represent, but that, 
in view of the fear of injunction being served on you and 
your organizations, the strike is being engineered by word 
of mouth and that no regular orders have been issued or 
are to be expected. 

Of course, | am not in a position to know what you have 
already done, but I cannot help but feel that your position 
is not understood by all your members locally, and therefore, 
for your own sake and the sake of the organizations you 
represent, my suggestion is that you declare your position, 
through your regular channels, to the local chairmen in no 
uncertain terms. 

Warren S. Stone, president of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Trainmen, replied on Monday: 

There is no truth in the report that present strike move- 
ment has our support. Everything possible is being done to 
have our members remain at work and carry out their con- 
tracts. There are no secret instructions to the contrary 
being issued. Any such statements being circulated among 
the men are absolutely untrue. In order that there may be 
no mistake regarding our position I am today issuing a 
circular letter to all divisions. 


The Strikers’ Demands 


The statement is made above that the walkout of the men 
occurred without the presentation of wage demands before 
the walkout occurred. These demands were, however, formu- 











Automobiles and Trucks Were Barred from Ferries During 
Rush Hours 


lated later and were announced following a meeting of the 
outlaws on Sunday to be as follows: 


We are all railroad men affiliated with various organiza- 
tions and orders to better our conditions. We have called 
the meetings that we have been holding to further strengthen 
ourselves, and we have decided to be known hereafter as the 
United Railroad Workers of America. Our officers have 
been elected, and they have drawn up demands which will 
be presented to the proper officials for consideration. We 
do not want our name to be misunderstood as representing 
the national organization. We still belong to our present 


railroad body, but if the general organization does not uphold 
us in this strike we shall continue our activities under our 
adopted name. 
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We want it emphasized that ‘the men who have attend: 
our meetings are affiliated with one or more of the four | 
organizations. 

All officers and members, you can say, are satisfied wit 
the progress we have made so far, and also we have cause 
no trouble outside of leaving our posts, and we intend 
conduct ourselves in the same manner in the future. He 
are the demands that we intend to present to the railroa 
officials: 

Conductors, $1.10 an hour. Brakemen, 95 cents an hour. 

Eight hours or less to constitute a day’s work. 

Time and a half for overtime. 

Time and a half for Sundays and holidays. 

Double time for overtime on Sundays and holidays. 

Switch tenders to receive the same wages and hours 
brakemen. 

Yardmaster, $325 for general yardmaster, $295 a month fo: 

















Jersey Commuters Jam the Trolleys 


yardmaster, one day off in each seven, with pay; two weeks 
off a year and pay; eight hours to constitute a day’s wages: 
seniority to prevail. 

Firemen, $8.20 for two freight services, $7.20 a day for yard 
firemen, $7.50 a day for passenger firemen, $8.20 a day for 
outside hostlers, $7.20 a day for inside hostlers, $6.75 a day 
for hostlers’ helpers, $1 a day to be added to all freight rates 

Engineers, $1.35 an hour for yard service; $1.50 an hour 
for road engineers; $12 a day, eight hours or less. Eighty 
miles or less constitute a day for freight engineers; $1.50 
an. hour for passenger engineers, or $12 a day, eight hours or 
less; eighty miles or less on short “turnabouts,” $1.10 an 
hour, or $8.80 a day. 

For conductors in suburban service, 97 cents an hour, 
$7.76 a day; for collectors, 82 cents an hour; for baggageme 
90 cents an hour, or $7.20 for baggage men who handle 
dynamos or express; 80 cents an hour for brakemen in sub 
urban. service; $6 a day for 80 miles or less for conductors 
on through service; $4.50 a day for brakemen on through 
service; $4.75 a day for baggage men; $4.75 a day for pas 
senger service men on through service; $9.20 a day for freig 
conductors, local or through service; $7.60 a day for freig! 
flagmen, local or through service. In road service 80 miles 
or less, eight hours or less constitute a day’s work. 

We will ask for back pay from June 1, 1919, on the diff 
ence in wages and the new scale. 


These demands were further amplified following a meeting 
on Tuesday by a statement reading as follows: 


In determining the justness and reasonableness of suc 
salaries so far as applicable we have taken into consideratio! 
among other relevant circumstances, the following: 

1. The scale of wages paid for similar work in other i: 
dustries. 

The relation between wages and the cost of living. 
The hazard of employment. 

Training and skill required. 

The degree of responsibility. 

The character and regularity of employment. 
Inequalities of increase in wages or of treatment, the 
result of previous wage orders or adjustment. 

We further demand the guarantee of twenty-six workin: 
days for all assigned men. We further demand that th: 
system of physical examination be abolished after applicant 
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have passed a preliminary examination. Any employee who 
fails to pass the prescribed color test shall be given a field 
test and if he fails to pass the field test he shall be retained 
in the service in any capacity that his physical condition will 
enable him to perform and at the same rate of pay that ap- 
plicant received in his former position. 

At these and other meetings the strikers finally declared 
that they were not fighting the brotherhood, although they did 
express the opinion that the brotherhood officers had not done 
as much for them as they should have done. One of the sig- 
nificant features of the situation is that the name adopted at 
first — United Railway Workers of America — was later 
changed to United Brotherhoods of America, which some take 
to be a new version of the one big union idea. . 

At the meeting on Tuesday the strikers reaffirmed their 
determination to stay out until their demands should be 
granted. They discussed, however, the matter of handling 
milk and foodstuffs and decided to continue to move trains 
carrying the former and to consider further their action as to 
supplying New York with its necessary food supply. 


Embargoes on Freight 


The nearly absolute cessation of freight service resulted in 
complete embargoes being placed on all freight from or des- 
tined to New York. Milk was being moved in fairly good 
shape, this being because the New York Central was able to 
bring in nearly its entire supply, because considerable of the 











Rush Hour on the Ferryboats in New York Harbor 


supply was coming in on motor trucks and also because the 
strikers in most cases made an exception in the case of this 
commodity. Of foodstuffs practically none was being carried 
on the railroads with terminals in New Jersey. 

On Thursday morning the freight situation was reported 
yenerally improving and complaints by city authorities and 
others of impending starvation were mostly silenced; but 
there was still great congestion in all of the large freight 
vards around New York, the difficulties extending many miles 
out, in all directions. Switching crews at the principal yards 
of the Pennsylvania on the New Jersey side of the Hudson 
River had resumed work. The New York Central which, 
throughout the strike, has kept freight moving in a more 
nearly normal way than any of the other roads, reported con- 
tinued improvement. On the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, the freight situation was still acute and there was 
difficulty in keeping up the locomotive fuel supply. The 
Lehigh Valley reported freight moving in considerable 
volume, and the switchmen in the large yards of this road at 
Hazleton, Sayre, and Wilkes-Barre, at a meeting on Wednes- 
day, voted to remain loyal to the company. On the same day 
the men at the Potomac yards, Alexandria, Va., and at West 
Albany, on the New York Central, returned to work. 
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Passenger Service 


The chief difficulty in the matter of passenger service was 
in the suburban traffic. Most of the roads were operating 
their through trains, although with some difficulty and delays. 
On the New Haven a number of through trains had to be 
cancelled, and for a period there were no parlor, sleeping or 
dining cars. The Pennsylvania passenger service has been 
erratic, several trains having been cancelled and there having 
been a partial suspension of service in other ways. The situ- 
ation on this road was further complicated by a walkout of 
the shopmen at the Meadows shops on the New Jersey mead- 
ows and at Trenton, N. J. The stiuation on Wednesday 
morning was characterized by the expression, “Road para- 
lyzed east of Harrisburg, Pa.,” but later in the day the road 
was able to run a number of trains. 

The commuters on all the roads in New Jersey have been 
greatly inconvenienced not only by the lack of trains but by 
the shutting down of the Hudson & Manhattan and the labor 
difficulties on the ferries which have not been sufficiently 
overcome as yet to permit of normal service, let alone of extra 
service required. ‘The trolley lines in New Jersey adjacent 
to New York have been almost overwhelmed, and so many 
commuters have staid in New York overnight that they have 
almost swamped the hotels. The result has been the calling 
of indignation meetings in a number of suburban communi- 
ties and prominent citizens have volunteered to man trains. 
This has happened notably on the Erie and Lackawanna. In 
addition to that, the roads have received offers from students 
at Stevens Institute of Technology and at Princeton Univer- 
sity to man trains. In numerous cases the roads have utilized 
the services of men on their pension rolls who have offered 
their services; and the services of loyal conductors and engine- 
men have been supplemented by those of officers. 

The passenger-train situation on the roads out of New 
York up to Wednesday was as follows: 

Long Island.—Electric service only 85 per cent normal. 
Only one train a day on each division of the lines operating 
by steam. 

Central of New Jersey—The firemen left their work as 
they arrived at Jersey City Monday morning. The officers 
induced some of them to come back to run some of the com- 
muter trains out Monday afternoon and evening, but on 
Tuesday the suspension of service was complete. On Wednes- 
day, however, the road managed to bring in about 24 com- 
muter trains to its terminal at Jersey City. 

Erie—The firemen on this road walked out, so that there 
was no commuter service on Saturday at all. A number of 
through trains were abandoned at Port Jervis, the passengers 
being carried to Jersey City only with difficulty and many 
hours late. By Wednesday the service was crippled from 
Susquehanna, Pa., eastward. Commuters in several of the 
centers adjacent to New York held indignation meetings, at 
which rather uncomplimentary remarks were made concern- 
ing the strikers, and business men volunteered their services 
to help bring trains into Jersey City. On Tuesday three such 
trains were operated, and on Wednesday a number additional. 
Richard Sanderson, representative of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works at New York, served as fireman on one of these trains 
on the Greenwood Lake division. Mr. Sanderson is a resi- 
dent of Montclair Heights, on that division. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.—The Lackawanna’s 
walkout occurred Sunday morning, since which time there 
has been no regular commuter service. Numbers of residents 
of the towns in the Lackawanna’s suburban area offered them- 
selves as volunteers. On Monday the 8:20 express from 
Morristown was run with two volunteer firemen, one of the 
two being John W. Stedman, vice-president of the Pruden- 
tial Life Insurance Company. On Wednesday the number of 
volunteers was sufficient to permit of running nine trains, 
including two from Morristown, three from South Orange, 
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one from Gladstone, one from Dover and two from Mont- 
clair. Volunteers from the ranks of the commuters, in several 
cases chosen at mass meetings of the commuters, students of 
Stevens Institute of Technology, officers of the company and 
loyal employees were all called upon to fill up the quota of 
the crews. The through trains were all running and all prac- 
tically on time. ° 

Lehigh Valley.—This road does not operate much commu- 
ter service. The through trains were running off schedule 
and trains from Pennsylvania station, New York, were an- 
nulled. 

New York Central.—Passenger service nearly normal. 

West Shore-—Passenger service nearly normal. 

Baltimore & Ohio.—Passenger service from Pennsylvania 
station partly suspended. Staten Island Rapid Transit com- 
pletely suspended. 

Hudson & Manhattan.—Idle since Saturday. 
were being trained, but no passengers carried. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford.—As noted above, the 
New Haven was compelled to annul several trains on Mon- 
day, including the Merchants Limited, and to abandon sleep- 
ing, dining and parlor-car service. On Wednesday the ser- 
vice of both local and through trains was reported as 90 per 
cent normal. 

Pennsylvania.—Reference to the situation on the Pennsyl- 
vania is made above. Note should also be made of the fact 
that the Pennsylvania has accepted the offer of a considerable 
number of Princeton students to man its trains. 


Situation in Other Cities 


The walkout, in addition to hitting the Chicago and New 
York districts, also affected other sections. The strike of the 
railroad men in the Pittsburgh district was reported on Tues- 
day to have thrown some 200,000 men out of work; in the 
Detroit district something like 110,000, and similar incon- 
venience is reported in other indusrtial centers. New Eng- 
land was not affected, except by the failure to receive freight 
from connecting lines to the west. 

The yardmen employed in the Washington terminals and 
at the Southern railway’s Potomac yard voted to return to 
work at a meeting on Tuesday evening, at which it was de- 
cided to await the findings of the Railroad Laber Board as to 
the wage demands and the crews scheduled for duty at 10:30 
in the evening reported at that time. 


New crews 


Chicago Strike Losing Its Effectiveness 


At the present time, however, the Chicago strike is gradu- 
ally losing its effectiveness. It is being defeated by the com- 
bined efforts of, (1) the members and officers of the two regu- 
lar switchmen’s unions, who have been doing missionary work 
among the strikers in addition to inducing many members of 
the two organizations located at points outside Chicago to fill 
the places left vacant by the strikers; (2), the railway execu- 
tives and employees who have to a large measure jumped into 
the breech and, by taking the strikers’ places in the yards, 
have kept freight and passenger traffic moving; and (3), the 
loyal members of the brotherhoods who have refused to par- 
ticipate in the strike. Daily statements, issued on behalf of 
the railroads involved, show that substantial progress is being 
made each day in the number of switch engines in operation 
and in the amount of live stock, coal and other commodities 
handled, both in and outbound, and it is expected that the 
effects of the tieup will have been overcome in a short time. 

The result of the failure of the Chicago strike will un- 
doubtedly be the subsidance of the strike fever at other 
points. Already this tendency has been noted in some 
places. Several groups of men, spurred on by the apparent 
success of the Chicago strike have returned to their work. 
This is true at Battle Creek, Mich., Ft. Worth, Texas, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Akron, Ohio, Ft. Wayne, Ind., Los Angeles, 
Cal., Kent, Ohio, Saginaw, Mich., Kankakee, IIl., Bloom- 
ington, Ill., Du Quoin, Ill., Dayton, Ohio, and Willard. As 
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the failure of the Chicago strike becomes more and more ap- 
parent the insurgents at other points are also reconsidering 
their action and returning to work. When the final collapse 
of the movement is apparent, it is not unduly optimistic to 
expect that the situation throughout the country will clear 
rapidly. 

The story of the Chicago strike, because of its varied de- 
velopments and angles, can best be told in chronological order, 
The developments, therefore, up to the present time are briefly 
as follows: 

Thursday, April 1.—The strike of switchmen and switch- 
tenders in the Chicago district originated on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, following the removal of John Grunau, 
organizer and president of the Chicago Yardmen’s Associa- 
tion, as a yard conductor. Approximately 700 members of 
this organization, which at that time was approximately three 
months old, presented the removal of Grunau as their main 
grievance, however, at the same time they filed demands for 
increased pay as reported in the Railway Age of April 9 
(page 1145). Grunau, a yard conductor on an employee 
train running between Chicago and Bentonville, Ill., was dis- 
placed by a road conductor in accordance with the contract 
with the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, when a revenue 
car was placed on the train. 

With the announcement of the strike, A. F. Whitney, vice- 
president of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, imme- 


Leaders of Outlaw Strikers at Chicago 


Left to right—John Grunau, President and Organizer, and James S. O’Gara, 
Organizer of the Chicago Yardmen’s Association 


diately announced that the move was unauthorized and illegal 
and that steps would be taken by the brotherhood to combat 


its effects. This opposition on the part of the officers of the 
regular brotherhoods has been continued throughout the 
strike and has been instrumental in depriving the walkout of 
its effectiveness. 

Friday, April 2.—The number of men on strike the second 
day of the movement did not materially increase although 
many local organizations were contemplating action. The 
situation was featured mainly by attempts on the part of offi- 
cers of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen to speak be- 
fore meetings of members of that organization. These meet- 
ings were repeatedly broken up by the striking switchmen. 
The walkout at this time had not caused serious inconvenience 
to transportation either freight or passenger. 

Saturday, April 3—The members of the Chicago Yard 
men’s Association had by this time outlined their demand: 
and stated that if they were not granted within 48 hours, ‘ 
general walkout of practically all of the switchmen 
switch tenders employed in the Chicago district would e 
Although the strike up to this time had tied up freight s« 
on the St. Paul it had not had a serious effect on transp 
tion in the Chicago switching district. 
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Sunday, April 4.—The strike of the employees of the St. 
Paul was abetted on April 4 by both the Easter Sunday bliz- 
zard and by the extension of the strike to the Chicago Junc- 
tion, the Illinois Central and the Chicago & North Western. 
Insofar as tying up transportation is concerned, the blizzard 
alone would have accomplished this regardless of the strike. 
The strikers were ordered back to work in a statement signed 








Parcel Post Mail Piled Up in Front of Chicago Post Office 


by Mr. Whitney and H. G. Gallagher, general chairman of 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, for the St. Paul, and 
at the same time the brotherhood officers sent out a call for 
members of their organization to come to Chicago to take the 
place of the men who had left. The strike of the switchmen 
on the Chicago Junction immediately crippled operation at 
the Chicago stockyards. j 
Monday, April 5.—This was the crucial day of the strike 
insofar as paralysis of transportation was concerned. Traffic 
in general in the Chicago switching district was demoralized, 
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not number more than 2,700. Indicative of the manner in 
which the strike was being fought by the brotherhoods is the 
fact that on the Chicago & North Western 150 recruits from 
terminals outside of Chicago were assembled at Chicago. 
Similarly 110 men were brought to Chicago on the St. Paul. 
By this time also the strike on the Chicago Junction had 
seriously crippled production at the stockyards and more than 
10,000 employees had been laid’ off by the packing houses. 
At the same time an ultimatum was issued to members of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen setting forth that the 
walkout had its origin in a personal grievance of John Gru- 
nau against the St. Paul and pointing out the fallacy of strike 
action at the present time. This ultimatum was signed by 23 
brotherhood officers, embracing 20 chairmen of general com- 
mittees on the affected roads and Vice-presidents Whitney, 
Farquharson, and Bannon. At this time the general situa- 
tion in Chicago was described by the General Manager’s 
Association of Chicago as follows: 

“Sixty per cent of the engines in Chicago are out of service, 
caused by an outlaw organization presenting demands for an in- 
crease in rates of pay which could not be considered by the rail- 
roads. The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and the Switch- 
men’s Union of North America had presented demands together 
with all crafts, which are being handled by the Wage Conference 
at Washingten and must, under the Transportation Act, be con- 
cluded before the Labor Board—yet to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent. All railroads at Chicago have contracts covering yard 
rates and conditions for switchmen and switch tenders with either 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen or the Switchmen’s Union 
of North America. Railroads have called on the officers of these 
organizations to live up to and carry out these contracts which 
the organizations have agreed to do until such time as the wage 
question now being handled under the Transportation Act is dis- 
posed of by the Labor Board.” 


During the day the strike spread to other lines in the Chi- 
cago district. The situation in general was outlined as fol- 
lows: all of the switching force on the New York Central, 
the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 


——— 





A Blizzard Adds to the Congestion in Chicago 


notwithstanding the fact that a large number of members of 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and the Switchmen’s 
Union of North America had been brought to Chicago to fill 
the places of the strikers and the fact that many executives 
and employees of the railroads had jumped into the breech 
and were acting as switchmen and switch tenders in the 
aifected yards. At this time officers of the Chicago Yard- 
men’s Association announced that 16,000 yardmen had quit 
work in the Chicago switching district, while brotherhood 
officers and the railway executives stated that the strikers did 


cific, the Pennsylvania (Ft. Wayne division), the Michigan 
Central, the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste Marie, and 
the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville remained at work. 
Roadmen, members of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, and the Switchmen’s Union of North America were re- 
sponding to the appeal of their leaders in Chicago and as a 
result the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the St. Paul, the 
Chicago & Northwestern, and the Illinois Central were gradu- 
ally replenishing their crews. Some of the men on the Belt 
Railway of Chicago, the Chicago & Alton, the Erie, the At- 
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chison, Topeka & Santa Fe, the Indiana Harbor Belt and the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis did not leave their work. 
On the roads on which all of the switching force walked out, 
i.e., the Wabash, the Chicago & Eastern Indiana, the Balti- 
more & Ohio, the Grand Trunk and the Chicago Great West- 
ern the condition was unchanged. 

Tuesday, April 6. By this time Chicago had begun to 
feel the effects of the unauthorized strike and strenuous ef- 
forts were made during the day to bring union switchmen to 
Chicago from outside points and to clear the freight yards 
of the accumulation. The shipment of perishables to Chicago 
began to be greatly hampered and despite the fact that the 
railroads involved were operating at approximately 40 per 
cent of their normal efficiency, alarmist reports began to be 
spread concerning the endangering of the city’s food and coal 
supply. 

Efforts of the brotherhood officers to bring in members of 
their organizations did not meet with a generous response, 
although approximately 400 men were induced to aid in re- 
lieving the traffic jam resulting from the strike. This serious 
congestion in the Chicago yards led to the placing of em- 
bargoes by many of the roads involved, although these em- 
bargoes were in many cases not extensive. 

The situation at the Chicago stockyards began to be even 
more acute and, according to O. T. Henkle, general manager 
of the Union Stock Yards Company, only 200 to 300 cars of 
cattle had been received during the day, as compared with 
the usual supply of between 1,800 and 2,000 cars. This 
situation can not be entirely attributed to the strike, however, 
for shippers were reluctant to ship their cattle because of the 
severe weather and the consequent danger of loss. 

Congestion in the Chicago yards was partially relieved by 
routing through freight trains east and west via other points. 

According to the General Managers’ Association of Chi- 


cago all the railroads were working as many switch engines 
at Chicago on this day and some, notably the Chicago & 
North Western, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, the 
Illinois ( ‘entral, the New York Central and the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, were working more than at any 
time since the strike began. 


Wednesday, April 7. On this day the paralysis of trans- 
portation was practically at its height due to a combination 
of several conditions. The apex in the number of men on 
strike had been reached, freight had been piled up in the 
yards until extensive movement and improvement was impos- 
sible and officers of the regular brotherhoods were having 
some difficulty in inducing men to take the place of the strik- 
ers in the Chicago district. From this time on, however, the 
conditions gradually began to improve as will be noted. 

Thursday, April 8. On this day the railroads in Chicago 
were handling between 40 and 50 per cent of normal freight 
traffic with the aid of loyal employees, union men imported 
from other divisions and executives and employees pressed 
into service as switchtenders and switchmen. At this time 
sufficient crews to operate approximately 300 switching lo- 
comotives had been rceruited in the Chicago area, according 
to the General Managers’ Association of Chicago, as com- 
pared with the normal number of approximately 700. 

One of the developments on this day of the strike was the 
formation of a new “outlaw” organization, the United En- 
ginemens’ Association, by striking members of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers’ and the Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Firemen and Enginemen. Following the organiza- 
tion of this new union enginemen and firemen on several of 
the roads involved in the switching strike walked out and 
further aided in the traffic tie up, although the movement did 
not gain extensive headway and has not resulted in any seri- 
ous trouble. 

Thursday, Friday, Saturday and Sunday, April 8, 9, 10 
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and 11. During these days there was no change in the situa- 
tion at Chicago. With the aid of the men who had taken 
the places of the strikers the accumulation of traffic in the 
Chicago yards was cleaned up and, with the small amount 
of freight coming into Chicago because of the embargees 
placed by practically all of the affected lines, the men wer 
able to handle practically all of the traffic which was offered. 
During this time also the situation was practically deadlocked 
with no additional men walking out and with but slight in- 
creases in the number of men available for handling traffic. 
During all of this time the railroads in Chicago were oper- 
ating approximately 50 per cent of the normal number of 
switch engines. During this period also reports were circu- 
lated that mediation between the strikers and the railway 
companies was to take place. These reports were vigorousl) 
denied in statements issued on behalf of the railroads, all of 
which said in general that there could not be mediation be- 
tween the strikers and the companies, inasmuch as the com- 
panies now have contracts with the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen and the Swithmen’s Union of North America, and 
the question of increased compensation for the members of 
these organizations is already up for consideration before the 
Railroad Labor Board, which was to be appointed by Presi- 
dent Wilson. 

On April 10, definite breaks began to appear in the ranks 
of the strikers, small numbers of men returning to their work 
on several of the roads. As a result of the improved condi- 
tions at this time embargoes were lifted gradually and con- 
ditions generally were favorable to an increase in the amount 
of freight traffic which could be handled in the Chicago 
switching district. . 

Monday, April 12. The reaction toward the Chicago 
strike throughout the country and especially in the east by 
this time gave a national rather than a local aspect to the 
situation and enabled the federal government to view the 
strike as a violation of federal laws and as a result reports 
of contemplated action on the part of the government were 
frequent. Insofar as the situation in Chicago’was concerned 
it continued to improve, there being increases noted in the 
number of men returning to work and in the amount of live 
stock, coal, etc., moved both in and out of Chicago. 

Wednesday, April 15. During the day decided breaks in th: 
ranks of the strikers were reported. The situation in general is 
adequately described in a statement made public on behalf of 
the railroads during the day, reading as follows: Strike situa- 
tion in Chicago shows improvement today as indicated by) 
facts that roads involved worked 408 engines yesterday as 
compared with 765 switch engines normally worked under 
favorable conditions. This improvement in switching crews 
during the past week is shown by the following figures in- 
dicating the number of switch crews in service daily on roads 
involved: Monday, 355; Tuesday, 322; Wednesday, 328; 
Thursday, 331; Friday and Saturday, 341 each; Sunday, 
354; Monday, 349; Tuesday, 386; Wednesday, 408. The 
switchmen on the Rock Island and the Soo Line voted to re 
turn. Employees on other roads will undoubtedly do like- 
wise. The striking firemen on the Pennsylvania returned 
to service. Also small groups of switchmen and firemen on 
other roads affected. Live stock moved into stock yards 
showed an increase of 83 cars over the previous day. Als‘ 
an increase of 71 cars of fresh meat shipped from Chicago 
to Eastern points. Passenger and suburban business, unaf- 
fected. 


The Effect at Washington 
Wasuincton, D. C 
Official Washington seemed somewhat at a loss as to how 
to deal with a leaderless strike, and there was some question- 
ing as to whether the various sporadic strikes had not been 
indirectly inspired by leaders of the standard labor organiza- 
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tions who had been deterred from acting in the usual way by 
a wholesome fear of injunction proceedings such as were used 
in the case of the coal strike. This feeling was to a large 
extent dispelled, however, by the reports of the activity of the 
brotherhood executives in trying to persuade the insurgent 
strikers to return to work and in furnishing strikebreakers 
from the union ranks. The inflammatory propaganda of the 
Plumb Plan League was given considerable credit for having 
incited the spirit which prompted the walkouts in many 


’ places, but no good explanation was offered as to why unor- 


ganized and sporadic strikes happen to occur at the terminals 
where they can be most effective in interfering with transpor- 
tation without some form of leadership and inspiration. 

It has been observed that for some reason the unorganized 
strikes seldom fail to include Washington and its vicinity, 
where they will be close enough to afford an object lesson to 
Congress, and on Sunday night the yardmen employed by 
the Washington Terminal Company left their work. On 
Monday about 220 employed at the Potomac yard of the 
Southern Railway also went out. The strike of the terminal 
yardmen interfered with the handling of through trains, both 
freight and passenger, and in some cases incoming passengers 
were required to leave the trains some distance out from the 
station. The strike at Potomac yards also interfered with 
movement from the southern lines. 


Naturally, one of the first moves made in Washington was 
a demand for a Congressional investigation, and the Senate 
on April 9 adopted a resolution introduced by Senator Mc- 
Cormick of Illinois directing the committee on interstate com- 
merce to conduct an inquiry, by sub-committee or otherwise, 
“respecting any existing strike of interstate railroad employees 
not conducted or authorized by any recognized organization 
of railroad employees.” Chairman Cummins of the com- 
mittee began to arrange for a hearing at Chicago on Tuesday, 
but after some telegraphic communication with the brother- 
hood leaders and after Senator Cummins and W. N. Doak, 
vice-president of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, had 
called at the White House on Monday and been assured that 
the labor board would be appointed on the following day, the 
plan for a hearing was called off and the committee held an 
executive meeting in Washington. 

In proposing the resolution, Senator McCormick said that 
the Railroad Labor Board would have been in a position to 
take up the investigation “if the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment had been functioning with full energy,” and Senator 
Cummins was quoted as saying that the delay in appointing 
the board was “inexplicable and inexcusable.” 

A suggestion that the government take steps to prevent the 
strike by injunction was apparently contained in a telegram 
addressed by W. G. Lee, president of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, to Representative Cooper of Ohio, a for- 
mer railroad trainman. The telegram said: 


“Tilegal strike of switchmen spreading all over country, 
regardless of efforts of officers, brotherhood and Switchmen’s 
Union. Only bona fide organizations entitled to represent 
yardmen. It seems strange that present laws against strikes 
of railroad employees can be threatened or used only against 
bona fide labor organizations that have supported government 
at all times and made good their contracts with railroads. 
Must we understand that such laws do not apply to renegade 
organizations or those inciting illegal strikes?” 


Representative Cooper took the matter up with the Depart- 
ment of Justice and was told that the department was watch- 
ing the situation. The provisions of the Lever act prohibit- 
ing conspiracies to limit the production or distribution of food 
and other necessities were used as the basis of an injunction 
against the officers of the miners’ union that had ordered the 
coal strike, and while they have not been applied in connec- 
tion with any railroad strike the possibility that they might 
be so used has been regarded in some quarters as one of the 
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reasons for the less belligerent attitude assumed by the labor 
leaders since November 1. 

It was announced that the Department of Justice was keep- 
ing in close touch with the situation and receiving reports 
from the districts affected by the strikes. Attorney General 
Palmer returned to Washington on Monday from a speaking 
tour and conferred with Joseph P. Tumulty, secretary to the 
President, regarding the strike situation. He told newspaper 
men that “the people’s interests are going to be protected,” 
but it was understood that the government was not inclined 
to take any precipitate action, such as the use of an injunc- 
tion, as long as it appeared likely that the railroad manage- 
ments and the brotherhood officials might be able to dea] with © 
the situation. It was feared that an injunction against those 
who have openly incited strikes in the various cities might 
merely inflame many others whom it would be difficult to 
reach by similar proceedings. The Department of Justice on 
Tuesday telegraphed to Presidents Smith of the New York 
Central and Rea of the Pennsylvania asking them to send at 
once the names of all of their employees who are on strike, 
indicating the names of any of them who appear to be leaders. 

G. W. W. Hanger of the Board of Mediation and Concili- 
ation went to Chicago and returned to Washington, saying 
that the dispute between the brotherhoods and their members 
afforded no room for action by the board and that any wage 
demands should be referred to the new labor board. 

The strikers were roundly denounced in the Senate on 
Monday after Senator Poindexter had introduced a bill pro- 
viding for a fine or imprisonment or both for persuading or 
attempting to persuade employees to quit their work with 
intent to interfere with the movement of commodities in com- 
merce, for the use of violence or threats to prevent employees 
from continuing their work, or for destroying cars, bridges, 
etc., or persuading others to do so, with intent to interfere 
with commerce. The Senator said that none of these prohibi- 
tions affect in any way the right of any individual to quit his 
employment at any time he sees fit and that the attempt which 
has brought about this paralysis of interstate commerce is not 
the assumption of the right of men to quit their employment 
but is their exercise of a right to persuade or coerce others to 
quit their employment. 

Senators Frelinghuysen, Edge, Thomas and Kellogg also 
criticised the strikers and to some extent Congress for failing 
to pass more drastic legislation dealing with strikes. “There 
is nothing haphazard about this strike in my opinion,” said 
Senator Thomas. “It betrays an organization, thorough, sys- 
tematized, acting upon common lines of previously conceived 
effort and punishing if not designed to punish 110,000,000 
innocent people so severely as to compel their adhesion to or 
their acquiescence in any measure demanded by extreme lead- 
ers, of which the Plumb plan is one.” He said he was glad 
that the strike had not received the countenance of the official 
heads of the brotherhoods, but he said the strikers are follow- 
ing the example which those heads have set in the past. 

Senator Edge of New Jersey introduced a bill on Tuesday 
providing that an employee of an interstate railroad or of an 
industry supplying any commodity essential to the continued 
operation of interstate commerce, who quits his employment 
either in combination with a substantial number of his fellow 
employees or at or about the same time that a substantial num- 
ber quit for the purpose of obtaining better conditions of 
employment, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and punishable 
by a fine or imprisonment. The bill would also make it un- 
lawful for two or more persons to agree to do anything or omit 
to do anything the natural consequence of which would be to 
interfere with the movement of commerce or diminish the sup- 
ply of necessary commodities. 


Mail Service 


Otto Praeger, second assistant postmaster general, sent a 
telegram to all superintendents of the railway mail service 
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instructing them to instruct all chief clerks, transfer clerks 
and others to report any obstructions, directly or indirectly, 
by conspiracy or otherwise, of the passage of mails as a result 
of strikes and to bring them to the immediate attention of 
local postoffice inspectors.and district attorneys with a request 
that offenders be vigorously prosecuted if the facts warranted. 


Statement by the Attorney General 


The outlaw railroad strike is a manifestation of the work- 
ing out of the program of the International Communist 
Party in America, which includes the activities of the I. W. 
W. and other revolutionary organizations, under general di- 
rections dictated from Russia and other European centers of 
comniunistic propaganda, according to a statement made on 
Wednesday evening by Attorney General Palmer. 

The railroad workers, said Mr. Palmer, have been led into 
this unauthorized strike and taken advantage of by leaders 
for far deeper purposes than they had any idea of. “The 
purpose is to capture the industries of the country, secure po- 
litical power, overthrow governments and establish a dic- 
tatorship of the leaders of the so-called proletariat; they 
would transport to this country the chaotic conditions that 
exist in Russia.” 

Mr .Palmer gave out copies of letters and other documents 
outlining the plan of organization and purposes of the move- 
ment. He said that the Department of Justice has known 
for some time of these plans and also of dates fixed for coun- 
try-wide strikes in other industries, as well as of efforts to 
promote a general uprising for May 1. W. Z. Foster and 
some of his associates who brought about the steel strike have 
been active in promoting the railroad strike, said Mr. Palmer, 
and he gave the names of other leaders who have followed 
the “boring-in” policy and sought to play upon the spirit of 
unrest and the dissatisfaction with the leadership of the 
brotherhoods, and the A. F. L.. The purpose is to destroy 
those bodies and promote a movement for one. big union 
which would be secretly under I. W. W. leadership. The 
President’s cabinet met and discused the strike situation 
Wednesday morning and the Attorney General submitted a re- 
port, but no course of action was announced. The Presi- 
dent telegraphed to the members of Railroad Labor Board 
to come to Washington at once, assuming that their appoint- 
ments would be confirmed by the Senate during the day. The 
Senate committee had recommended confirmation; but there 
was some opposition to Messrs. Hanger, Hunt and Forrester, 
and action was postponed. 

The president’s cabinet discussed the the strike situation 
on Wednesday and Attorney General Palmer submitted a re- 
port but no decision as to any course of action was an- 
nounced. The President telegraphed to the members of Rail- 
road Labor Board asking them to come to Washington at 
once and assume duty, saying he expected their appointments 
to be confirmed by Senate during the day. 


The Use of Motor Trucks 


Plans for the use of motor trucks to supplement the efforts 
of the railways in meeting the strike conditions were discussed 
by the Council of National Defense and the Federal Highway 
Council. It would be possible for the government on com- 
paratively short notice to mobilize about 45,000 of its own mo- 
tor trucks, according to a statement issued by Herbert N. Shen- 
ton, acting director of the Council of National Defense, and 
feasible to reinforce them with 700,000 privately owned 
trucks, and eventually with about 7,000,000 passenger auto- 
mobiles.” Of the government trucks, he said, 1,800 could 
be equipped and manned by the Motor Transport Corps of 
the War Department for the relief of New York in a few 
days; and about 100 of the trucks could be rushed to each of 
the principal cities. Charles W. Reid, manager of the trans- 
portation bureau of the Federal Highways Council, tele- 
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graphed to the affiliated chambers of commerce and other 
business bodies in all the principal cities affected by the 
strike to make a comprehensive report of the condition of the 
railways in respect to their cities, and preparations were 
made to line up these organizations for volunteer truck trans- 
port service. A meeting of the former Highways Transport 
Committee of the Council of National Defense was held on 
Monday at Washington, and the chairman, S. M. Williams, 
said that the entire machinery of the organization had been 
tendered to the council to help it to meet the emergency. After 
the meeting the following statement was issued: 

“The Motor Transport Corps of the army is ready to move 
to the aid of any city imperiled by the ‘outlaw’ railway strike 
the instant it receives orders. Detailed plans have been pre- 
pared and the corps is ready to co-operate with whatever civil 
department of the government may be authorized to represent 
the federal government. This information was laid before 
officials of the Federal Highway Council when they consulted 
with former members of the highways transport committee of 
the Council of National Defense this afternoon, and there- 
after advised that the Council of National Defense should 
undertake the central co-ordination of the various schemes for 
utilizing motor transport should the switchmen’s outlaw strike 
continue. 


“The conference was of the opinion that since the strike is 
decentralized rather than national in its scope it presents a 
group of local transportation problems which must be dealt 
with in the especially affected congested centers. 


“Tt: was, therefore, recommended that the Council of Na- 
tional Defense should communicate with the mayors of the 
strike center cities and suggest the organization of a pool of 
all motor trucks, the same to be directed by a local committee, 
which should include representatives of the transportation 
bureaus of local chambers of commerce, of the railways, of 
the truck users, of the Motor Transport Corps of the War 
Department and a representative of the Council of National 
Defense, should the latter be the body through which the fed- 
eral government should act in co-ordinating capacity. 


“It was advised that this local committee should. have full 
power to establish priorities as to goods to be moved by the 
pooled trucks and as to who should have the use of them. In 
general, it was thought that army trucks could be used to 
bring necessary goods into affected cities from a distance of 
up to 75 miles; and it was ascertained that the army is ready 
with its trucks should it receive instructions to act. 


“The Federal Highway Council has tendered all the re- 
sources of its organization to the Council of National Defense 
for the purpose of securing some central direction of the situ- 
ation. 

“This body has 1,300 organization members, such as 
chambers of commerce, Rotary and Kiwanis clubs, Travelers’ 
Protective Association, United Commercial Travelers, etc., 
and 19,000 individual members, and the director of its trans- 
portation bureau was executive officer of the highways trans- 
port committee of the Council of National Defense during the 
war and is representative of the highway transportation inter- 
ests of the country.” 


THE CAUSE OF UNION LABOR and of collective bargaining and 
of that public responsibility to which great power in union must 
} 


hold itself if it is to exist, is being given a blow at its own hancs 
that cannot be recovered from in years.—The N. Y. World. 


HOWEVER DIFFERENT THE INSURGENT STRIKE may be from 
ordinary strike in the respect that it reveals a cleavage in lal 
ranks, it is not different from the ordinary strike in the sems 
that it is an unwarrantable wrong against the public gene 
and an unspeakable injury to organized labor itselfi—Hot 
Post. 
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Increasing Locomotive Operating Efficiency 


Adapting Design to Service Conditions; Modernizing; 
Reassigning; Accurate Train Loading 


By R. S. Mounce 


F THERE EVER WAS A TIME in the history of American rail- 
roads when savings in operating costs were a vital neces- 
sity, that time is now. The costs of labor and materials 

of every kind are higher than ever before, and there seems 
but little likelihood of any reductions in these items for some 
time to come. However, it is quite possible partially to offset 
these increased costs by means entirely within the control of 
the mechanical and operating officers of the railroads. One 
of the most important fields of endeavor along the line sug- 
gested is the matter of securing the maximum operating effi- 
ciency of locomotives. In the discussion of this important 
subject four factors will be considered, the first three some- 
what briefly and the fourth at some length. 


1. Design of New Locomotives to Meet Most 
Fully the Operating Conditions in the Terri- 
tory or on the Division to Which They Will 
Be Assigned. 


The design of passenger locomotives involves a careful 
analysis of grades, curves, bridge and track limitations, train 
weights and speeds both over ruling grades and over the divi- 
sion as a whole. The type, size and characteristics of the 
contemplated locomotives will depend largely on the above 
data, but it is imperative to insure a sufficient starting tractive 
power by providing first-class engine efficiency and large sus- 
stained tractive power at high speeds which requires a boiler 
of ample steaming capacity. 

It goes without saying that full advantage will be taken of 
the latest approved labor and fuel-saving devices in the design 
of locomotives for all classes of service. But in high speed 
locomotives, particularly, the use of light weight reciprocating 
parts should not be overlooked. Their advantages apply not 
only to the machine itself but to the roadway as well. 

New freight locomotives demand a detailed study of every 
physical and operating condition of the territory or division 
involved. It is assumed that new power for first-class rail- 
roads will be large units equipped with every device which 
makes for economy. 

Bridge and roadway conditions will determine the limiting 
weight per pair of drivers and will have a bearing also on 
the total weight and wheel base of the locomotive. The 
topography of the division will influence the length of the 
tigid wheel base. If very large units are required and curva- 
ture conditions limit the wheel base to four connected drivers 
it may be economical to go to a light Mallet type, while if 
there is no serious curvature a heavy Santa Fe type locomo- 
tive will probably meet the requirements. 

The economical train load, together with the required speed 
over the division, taken in conjunction with ruling grades, 
will give a basis for the determination of driving wheel 

diameter, piston stroke, cylinder diameter, boiler pressure and 
maximum tractive effort. The question as to whether the 
locomotive will operate at high speeds, low speeds or whether 
it is to be suitable for fairly high speeds and at the same 
time powerful enough to handle very heavy trains at lower 
speeds will also have to be taken into account in the deter- 
mination of these details, but the higher the speed required 
the greater must be the steaming capacity of the boiler. 

In zeneral, the economical train load will be determined 
largel; by the characteristics of the topography of the divi- 
sion, which will influence the train length, and by the nature 
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of the principal business handled over the territory, which 
will have a bearing on average car weights, and, in the ratio 
of empties to loads, on average train weights. The nature of 
the business handled also will have some influence in the 
matter of speeds. 

Too careful attention cannot be given to the design of fire- 
boxes and grates in all locomotives, regardless of the class of 
service. Even a small saving in fuel consumption means 
much in locomotive operation, and the first place to make such 
savings is in the firebox. Proper firebox volume, correct 
height of crown sheet above grates, a well-placed brick arch 
and sufficient air openings through ashpans and grates, to- © 
gether with well-designed grate bars, all based on the nature 
of the fuel to be burned, will result in the best fuel economy. 
The addition of a high-degree superheater of ample capacity 
augments the savings in the firebox and gives a very efficient 
boiler. Further increase of boiler efficiency appears to.be a 
probability of the near future, because the development of 
successful feedwater heaters has already passed the experi- 
mental stage. 

Another feature which must not be overlooked in the selec- 
tion of locomotives is the matter of shop and enginehouse 
facilities. Inadequate facilities for making classified and 
running repairs will offset to a considerable extent fuel and 
other savings resulting from the operation of large units of 
power. 


2. Modernizing the Older Types of Locomotives 
by the Application of Labor and Fuel Saving 
Devices. 


If a locomotive is worth continuing in service it certainly 
should be modernized by the addition of at least some of the 
highly developed labor and fuel-saving devices whose advan- 
tages are now so well established. 

These devices have been applied to practically all locomo- 
tives of recent construction, and many railroads have done 
much to modernize some of their better power by the applica- 
tion of the devices referred to. But more remains to be done, 
because any locomotive not modernized is a poor investment, 
for the reason that it is not doing as much work as it ought 
to for a given amount of fuel burned, and if the prevention 
of this loss of power would not show a good return on the“ 
cost of making the improvements then that locomotive is not 
a paying proposition. 

No time should be lost in making a survey of all old power 
from the standpoint of modernization, comparing estimated 
savings due to increased power and greater fuel economy 
with fixed and maintenance charges on the proposed improve- 
ments. In making such a survey yard power is worthy of 
special attention, because terminal yard congestion is becom- 
ing serious at a great many places, and such a condition 
greatly retards the movement of freight over the entire rail- 
road. Yard expansion is frequently next to impossible, but 
relief can be had by making such improvements in yard loco- 
motives that they will start faster, handle more cars and spend 
more time in actual switching or transfer work by requiring 
less coal and water. This can be done by the use of power 
reverse gears and superheaters. 


3. Assignment of Existing Locomotives to Terri- 
tory Where Their Characteristics Will Be Best 
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Adapted to the Physical Conditions Under 
Which They Will Operate. 


Beyond all doubt many railroads are failing to secure large 
economies in locomotive operation because they are neglecting 
to study carefully the characteristics of locomotives already 
in service from the same standpoint as.that which should be 
used in the selection of new locomotives—namely, adaptabil- 
ity to operating conditions. 

The same items must be studied, both in the reassignments 
of existing locomotives and in the design of new locomotives, 
but the problems are somewhat different. In the case of 
locomotives already in service, trainloads will have to be 
adjusted to the locomotive rather than, in the case of new 
power, building the locomotive to handle the desired maxi- 
mum trainload, and the cost of locomotive operation per ton- 
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class of service will, with a moderate expenditure for any nec- 
essary modifications, be very satisfactory for another class of 
service. For example, light Consolidation type locomotives 
may no longer be suitable for road freight service, but by 
installing superheaters and power reverse gears, if these de- 
vices have not already been applied, removing the engine 
truck and making the necessary adjustment in spring equal- 
ization, these locomotives will undoubtedly be entirely suitable 
as eight-wheel switchers for yard or transfer work. 


4. An Accurate and Practical Freight Train Load- 
ing Method Applicable Under All Conditions. 


Too strong emphasis cannot be placed on the importance 
of properly loading locomotives. It is almost obvious that a 
locomotive underloaded is wasting a portion of its hauling 
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Fig. 1—Standard Loading Chart for 10,000-Lb. Available Tractive Effort at Speeds Between 5 and 12 M.P.H. Under Various 
Weather Conditions 


mile may not, of course, be kept as low as it can in the case 
of specially designed large units of power. But modernizing 
the older power and putting it to work in a territory where its 
characteristics and capacity will permit it to operate most 
satisfactorily will amply warrant the required investigation 
and the possible temporary inconvenience of transferring 
power from one division to another or over several divisions. 

If, in the reassignment of existing power, all locomotives 
of a class can be concentrated on one division or on two or 
even three adjacent divisions further economy will be secured 
from a maintenance standpoint, for the reason that smaller 
stocks of repair parts will be necessary to maintain the loce- 
motives if the entire group in one class can be served from 
one or two adjacent repair points. 

In some cases locomotives not suitable for their present 


capacity and that one which is overloaded is retarding opera- 
tion; in either case there is an economic loss. 

Any train-loading method to be satisfactory must be easy 
to apply and should involve no loss of time in making up 
trains. For this reason no calculations should be left to the 
yard forces other than the necessary addition of gross car 
weights and the allowance for car friction. Allowance for 
car friction should be a constant quantity for a given weather 
condition on any division and of such a value that it will 
accurately equate any combination of car weights entering 
into the make-up of the train. It has been established that 
the friction allowance cannot be constant for all temper:ture 
conditions, because if it is correct for summer conditions } 
will be too small at low temperatures. This feature wil! be 
fully covered later. 
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The train-loading method given herewith has been thor- 
oughly tested under a wide variation of weather conditions on 
both low grade and hilly railroads. The data have been re- 
duced to graphic form where possible, and it is believed that 
the amount of calculation necessary to apply the method to 
specific conditions will be comparatively small. 

Standard Loading Chart.—A standard loading chart show- 
ing the equated loading for an available drawbar pull of 
10,000 Ib. on grades from zero to two per cent, together with 
corresponding car factors, is taken as the basis for this train- 
loading method. A loading curve and its corresponding car 
factor are plotted for six different weather conditions in Fig. 
1. It is assumed that these loading curves are applicable to 
speeds of from five to twelve miles per hour over ruling 
grades. 

Data for this chart are obtained in the following manner: 
Train resistances per ton for various car weights, as shown 
in the proceedings of the Master Mechanics’ Association, for 
good average track conditions, were verified by further tests. 
These figures for 10 miles per hour were taken to be substan- 
tially correct for speeds between 5 and 12 miles per hour. 
The average increased train resistance per degree Fahrenheit 
drop in temperature has been shown by test to be .715 per cent. 
The several temperature loadings are designated A, B, C, D, 
FE and F, and the resistance per ton for cars of 70 and 20 
tons gross weight as used in the chart are shown in the table 
below. The resistances for loadings B to F, respectively, are 
calculated, using the above data based on the figures 4.25 
and 9.00 lb. per ton at loading A, for 70 and 20-ton cars, 
respectively. 





Weather loadings ’ 
—______-_——_,, Resistance, lb. per ton, on 
Temperature Average level tangent track 


range temp. 
Rating deg. F. deg. F. 70-toncars 20-ton cars 
WD . cicemtamepneaceieata wearers 50 and above 70 4.25 9.00 
D icinamek ee wiemans 49 to 35 45 5.00 10.60 
C ntelae neha ak we eaere a 34 to 20 25 5.60 11.90 
DY .cccacewmoasawsltes 19 to 5 10 6.10 12.90 
Dis webct Seem eeaee ar 4 to --10 —5 6.50 13.80 
EP snc vewwne saben tear —11 and below —20 7.00 14.80 


The formule used to derive the curves shown on the stand- 
ard loading chart are: 


70-ton cars— 




















P 
Train load (tons) = — 
¥ 
P 
Number of cars in train = —— 
70 R 
20-ton cars— 
P 
Train load (tons) = — 
r 
? 
Number of cars in train = 
20 r 
P P 
R r 70 (r — R) 
Car factor=C— = 
P P 3.5 R—r 
20r 70R 
P PC P PC 
Equated train loading = — + —— =— + 


70R r 20r 
Where P = Available tractive effort. 
R = Total resistance, per ton for 70-ton cars. 
r == Total resistance, per ton for 20-ton cars. 


Applying these formule to one point on one of the curves, 
together with a check of the derived car factor to prove its 
accuracy in equating various car weights: 
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Assume: 
Weather rating A 
Equivalent grade, .5 per cent —=G 
P = 10,000 lb. (basic figure) 
Then R = 4.25 + 20 G= 4.25 + 10 = 14.25 Ib. per ton 
and r= 9.00 + 20 G = 9.00 + 10 = 19.00 lb. per ton 
70 (19.00 — 14.25) 


Car factor = == 10.7 tons 





3.5 x 14.25 — 19.00 





10,000 10,000 x 10.7 
Equated train loading = ot 
14.25 70 x 14.25 
= 809 tons 
10,000 10,000 x 10.7 





or = = 808 tons 


- 
19.00 20 x 19.00 


In this manner the series of equated train loading and 
car factor curves shown in Fig. 1 are derived. 

Available Tractive Effort of Locomotives—Fig. 2 shows 
the per cent of the theoretical cylinder tractive effort at vari- 
ous piston speeds up to 600 ft. per minute for modern hand- 
fired locomotives, both with and without superheaters. These 
curves are derived from reliable test data and represent good 
average locomotive conditions, and give a basis for calculat- 


/ 





%S 
is} 


Per Cent Theoretical Tractive Power. 


100 200 300 400 500 600 706 
Piston Speed, Feet Per Minute. 


Fig. 2—Percentage of Theoretical Tractive Effort Developed 
at Various Speeds 


ing available tractive effort at various speeds for modern lo- 
comotives, by using the following data and formulae. 





NS) 
Piston speed (ft. per min.) == 56 x m.p.h. x — 
D 
Where m.p.h. = Speed, miles per hour 
S = Piston stroke, inches 
D = Diameter of drivers, inches 
Internal resistance of locomotive = sum of resistances of 


drivers, engine and tender trucks, and grade resistance. 
1. Resistance of drivers, lb. == W x 22% 
D 


2. Resistance of engine and tender trucks, lb. = 
(WwW +W +W ) 
ET TT T 
V 
(3 ee) 
6 , 
3. Resistance due to grade, lb. —= W  x20xG 
Ter 
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bal” = Weight on drivers, tons 

W ae Weight on leading truck, tons 
i = Weight on trailing truck, tons 


W = Weight on tender, tons 
T 


W =Total Weight, engine and tender, tons 
TOT 


V = Speed, miles per hour 

G = Equivalent grade, per cent 

Available tractive effort = cylinder tractive effort — in- 
ternal resistance of locomotive. 

For each class of locomotive for which train loading data 
are desired, a chart showing the available tractive effort at 
various speeds over the range of grades encountered, should 
be prepared. The following example shows how easily this 
can be done: 


Mrixapo Type Locomotive WitH SvuperHeater, Crass S-4. 
NS cin chica nineasca kee. creeds oO RS wee ies Raeee wee 28 in. by 32 in. 
ID fick ein ages ia ek @ a vias eb a0 Ka Ly ae aes > abana eeeee 63 in. 
EE NN te ae a cin a 2'g Sade VO a eee Uae ees See 180 Ib. 
Weight on drivers..... aos akpele un on caeetieeb eset see 240,000 Ib. 
Weight on leading Me. <5 ¢<0acue kaa pestusdoas us een we Ib. 
PE i I oc boc, cia scanned Aca uee wees ‘ingens 52,500 Ib, 
i i ne viv cis oene.e dds Beh ea bk beh heuer ie 321,500 Ib. 
I A IE So a «Sas i's: Wan Gee eee See aoe wee ee Rae 162,500 Ib. 
Weight on engine and tender, loaded..................0e se eeee 484,000 Ib. 
Theoretical tractive effort (at 85 per cent B. P.)............... 60,900 Ib. 


Fig. 2 shows that the maximum tractive power is obtained 
from the starting speed up to a piston speed of 145 ft. per 
minute. 

Cunetating this value in the formula stated above: 

32 

145 = = 56 x m.p.h. x — 

63 

m.p.h. == 5.1, speed below which locomotive will give 
maximum available tractive effort. 

At this speed, 5.1 miles per hour, the available tractive ef- 
fort on level tangent track will be: 








60,900 minus resistances 1, 2 and 3 

240,000 
1. Drivers = x 2214 = 2,700 lb. 

2,000 

29,000 +- 52,500 + 162,500 
2. Engine and tender trucks = 
2,000 
5.1 
x (3 + ) = 470 Ib. 

6 
3. Grade = O 
Sum of friction and grade resistances = 3,170 lb. 


Available tractive effort — 60,900 — 3 3.170 = = 57,730 lb. 
For a three per cent equivalent shi at this speed, re- 
sistances 1 and 2 are the same as for level tangent track, but: 


484,000 
3. Grade = x 20 x 3 = 14,200 Ib., and the 
2,000 
total friction and grade resistance == 17,370 Ib. 


&S 


7, 
Available tractive effort —= 60,900 — 17,370 = 43,530 lb. 


Plotting these two points on a chart, Fig. 3, and connect- 
ing them by a straight line, gives the available tractive effort 
over equivalent grades up to three per cent for locomotive 
Class S-4, at speeds below 5.1 miles per hour. Using the 
same formulae, available tractive effort curves for speeds of 
six, seven, eight, nine and ten miles an hour are plotted. 


These curves give complete available tractive effort data for 
The same process is followed for the 
and these charts, 


Class S-4 locomotives. 
various classes of locomotives to be used, 
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of the form shown in Fig. 2, together with the standard load- 
ing chart, Fig. 1, make further calculations unnecessary and 
the process of obtaining standard loading over any division 
a comparatively simple one. 

Application of the Method to a Given Set of Operating 
Conditions—Case I.—Typical hilly division with heavy rul- 
ing grade in one direction. Profile shown by Fig. 4, all 


140,000 | 





++t+4+ 


- 60,000 


ees seessessa: 
Sees Seen! 


Sess Seen 
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tL 
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Available Tractive Kower; Hounds. 
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JS 4 LS z 
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Fig. 3—Available Tractive Effort for Two Typical Locomo- 
tives Under Various Conditions of Speed and Grade 


grades compensated for curvature. The operating conditions 
on the AB division are assumed to be as follows: 


Total time allowed for making a trip over 
the division in either direction, 


in- 

cluding terminal and road delays....8 hrs. 0 min. 
Average terminal delays ............. 1 hr. O min. 
Taking water and other road delays ....0 hr. 45 min 
Time left for making run within the 

| 6 hrs. 15 min 
SHED WE GOUIEE bbc dsasivrececes 93 miles 
Average speed over division ......... 16% m.p.h. 


Northbound, the AB division has 46 miles of heavy ascend- 
ing grade, 37 miles of low descending grade and 10 miles of 
level road. The descending grade and level portion can be 
covered in approximately one hour and 45 minutes, leaving 
four hours and 30 minutes to cover the 46 miles of ascend- 
ing grade, over which the average speed will, accordingly, 
be slightly more than 10 miles per hour. This average speed 
can probably be maintained if the train loading is based on 
a speed of nine miles per hour over the .76 per cent ruling 
grade. 

Southbound this division has 37 miles of low ascending 
grade and 46 miles of heavy descending grade and 10 miles 
of level road. The run over the descending grade and level | 
stretches will not require over two hours, leaving four hours 
and 15 minutes in which to make the 37 miles of ascending 

At a speed 
of 8.5 miles per hour over the .2 per cent ruling grade, which 
is 13 miles in length, this average speed should be eas! 
maintained. 

Assuming that train loading is desired for Class S-4 lo 
motives over the AB division, the procedure is as follows: 

Northbound.—From Fig. 3, for the Class.S-4 locomot' 
the available tractive effort at nine miles per hour on the ru 
ing grade of .76 per cent is 42,250 lb. (4,225 x 10,000 1! 
The standard train loading chart, Fig. 1, gives the follo 








) 








April 16, 1920 


ing data for 10,000 Ib. available tractive power on a .76 per 

cent grade: 

EouatEp Loapinc For Crass S-4 on .76 Per Cent Grade FoR VARIOUS 
WEATHER CONDITIONS 


Weather A B c D E F 
Equated tons........ 565 550 540 534 530 525 


Multiplying these figures by 4.225 gives the equated load- 
ing for the S-4 locomotive. 

The car factor for a .76 per cent grade, taken to the near- 
est one-half ton is: 


Car Factor on .76 Per Cent Grave For Various WEATHER CONDITIONS 


Weather A B Cie D E F 
Equated tons........ 7% 8Y% 91% 10 1l 11y% 


Southbound.—In a similar manner, for a .2 per cent grade 
and a speed of 8.5 miles per hour, the available tractive ef- 


800 
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The operating conditions on the CD division are assumed 


to be as follows: 


Total time allowed for one way trip over 
the division, including terminal and 


ge er eee 12 hrs. 0 min. 
Average terminal delays ............. 1 hr. O min. 
Taking water and other road delays.... 2 hrs. 0 min. 
Time left for making run within the 12 

PE eS ehced ie viee ns n sor cew ian 9 hrs. 0 min. 
Length of GIVISION ......0-sceseeccs 138 miles 
Average speed over division .......... 15% mp.h. 


Northbound the CD division has 68 miles of slightly 
ascending grade, 45 miles of slightly descending grade and 
25 miles of level road. The run over the level and descend- 
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Fig. 4—Profile of the A-B Division 


fort = 46,100 lb. (4.61 x 10,000 Ib.) The equated loading 
*for 10,000 available tractive power on .2 per cent grade is 
as follows: 


Eguatep LoapiInc For CLaAss S-4 on .2 Per Cent GRrabeE For VARIOUS 
WEATHER CONDITIONS. 


EMER. 558 aca Caro diecorbdsee'as A B ¢ D E F 
EGUUCE BORE. ii. b.chi 00 ee wees 1,570 1,489 1,405 1,345 1,305 1,265 
Car Factor on .2 Per Cent Grape For V‘aRIOUS WEATHER CONDITIONS. 
i eee apacataleiarsis A B Cc D E F 
Equated tons .......... Pia ciemcne 21 23 25 26 27 27% 


ing portions of the division can be made in about three hours, 
leaving six hours in which to cover the 68 miles of ascend- 
ing grade, at an average speed of 11.3 miles an hour. On 
account of the general low grade nature of this division, the 
ruling portion of which is but .25 per cent northbound, this 
average speed can probably be maintained if the train passes 
over the two ruling portions, of six and three miles in length, 
respectively, at a speed of 10 miles an hour. 

Southbound, this division has but 45 miles of slightly 
ascending grade, 68 miles of slightly descending grade and 
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Fig. 5—Profile of the C-D Division 


The final train loading, Class S-4 locomotive over the AB 
division would then be: 
Eguatep Train Loapinc For Crass S-4, Tons 
Northbound 


Weather 3. dselcatess A B € D E F 
Car factor, tons..... 7% 8% 9% 10 11 11% 
Equated tons, locomo- 
tive, Class S-4..... 2,387 2,324 2,282 2,256 2,239 2,218 
Southbound 
Weather <igfsis ksi. A B Cc D E ¥ 
Car factor, tons..... 21 23 25 26 27 2714 


“quated tons, locomo- 


tive, Class S-4 7,235 6,825 6,475 6,206 6,015 5,830 


_Case II.—Tonnage rating for a typical low grade divi- 
sion. Profile shown by Fig. 5. All grades compensated for 
curvature. 


25 miles of level road. The descending and level parts of 
the division can be covered in approximately four hours, leav- 
ing five hours in which to traverse the 45 miles of ascending 
grade, at an average speed of nine miles an hour. For the 
reason that practically all of this grade is about .2 per cent, 
the maximum southbound grade, nine miles per hour is 
taken as the speed over the ruling grade. 

On account of the prevailing general low grade character 
of the CD division a smaller locomotive than the Class S-4 
Mikado is to be used, the Class R-2 superheated Consolida- 
tion type locomotive having been selected. Data regarding 
the available tractive effort for this class of locomotive are 
shown in Fig. 3. 

Northbound.—The speed over the ruling grade is assumed 
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to be 10 miles an hour. The available tractive effort at this 
speed over a .25 per cent grade is 29,000 lb., or 2.9 x 10,000 
lb. 

From the standard loading chart, Fig. 1, the loading data 
for 10,000 lb. available tractive effort on a .25 per cent rul- 
ing grade is found to be as follows: 

Eguatep LoapinG For Ciass R-2 on .25 Per Cent Grave 


Weather............ \ B = 


— F 
Equated tons 1,195 1,140 1,095 


D E 
1,060 1,037, 1,012 
The corresponding car factors are: 


Weather B Cc : 
Car factor, tons 20 21% 23% 
Southbound.—Similarly for a .2 per cent grade and a speed 
of nine miles per hour, the available tractive effort is 30,800 
lb. or 3.08 x 10,000 lb. The equated loading for 10,000 lb. 
available tractive power on a .2 per cent grade and the car 


factors are: 


22% 


Weather B >» 
Equated tons 1,480 1,405 
Car factor, tons..... 1 23 25 


D E F 
1,345 1,305 1,265 
26 27 27 


The final train loading for the Class R-2 locomotive over 
CD division would then be: 


Eguatep Tra:n Loap:nc, Tons 
Northbound 
Weather i B 
Car factor, tons..... 20 
Equated tons, locomo- 
tive, Class R-2.... 3 3,465 


c 
21% 
3,305 3,175 


Sothbound 


‘ F 
Car tactor, tons..... Zi Zs yx) 4? 
Equated tons, locomo 


tive, Class R-2.... 4,835 4,560 4.330 4,125 4,020 3,895 


The foregoing method of freight train loading is working 
out very well in practice. To apply it successfully, it is of 
course necessary to have an accurate knowledge’ of the op- 
erating conditions, and profile and topography of that por- 
tion of the railroad under consideration. It is to be expected 
that slight changes will, in some cases, be necessary in the 
loading figures assigned from the standard charts used, dic- 
tated, of course, by service trials of the predetermined load- 
ings. The basic idea in presenting this method of train load- 
ing is to afford a reasonably accurate means of loading loco- 
motives to their economic capacity, without necessitating 
extensive tests to determine equated loads and friction al- 
lowances. 
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Commission Expresses Views 
on Proposed Legislation 


ENATOR CUMMINS, chairman of the Senate committee on 
S interstate commerce, has made public a letter from 

Chairman Clark of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion setting forth the views of the commission on pending 
railroad legislation. 

The commission’s legislative committee expressed approval 
of Senator Frelinghuysen’s bill which proposes to require the 
observance of seasonal differential rates on coal, the purpose 
being to secure a more even distribution of coal throughout 
the entire year, but opposed the provision prohibiting rail- 
roads from confiscating coal in transit. 

The commission is of the opinion that S. 4031, which re- 
quires establishment and enforcement of “preferential rates” 
on shipments of cotton based upon the cubic contents of the 
bale, would revolutionize the practices and customs of mar- 
keting and shipping cotton which have prevailed in cotton- 
producing sections for many years, and it is not prepared to 
endorse the measure or express opposition to it. 

Objection was made to S. 3183, which proposes to require 
an investigation as to warehouse and elevator facilities at 
export ports for the handling of grain and grain products. 
“The bill does not make any provision as to the carriers’ abil- 
ity to finance the acquirement of such facilities,’ the com- 
mission pointed out, and “it would apparently give precedence 
to those facilities over others which might be equally or more 
important in the public interest,” and “the transportation 
act authorizes the. commission to order a carrier to provide 
itself with safe and adequate facilities for performing as a 
common carrier its car service as that term is used in the act 
and to extend its line or lines.” The term car service is 
defined as including the use, control, supply, movement, dis- 
tribution, exchange, interchange and return of locomotives, 
cars and other vehicles used in the transportation of property, 
including special types of equipment. 

Of S. 115, which would require the use of ventilated closed 
cars for the transportation of live stock in certain parts of 
the country and would prohibit during a part of the year 
transportation of live stock in open cars “or cars not having 
closed sides composed of material not less than one inch in 
thickness,” the letter says that “1ere are now in existence no 
cars that would meet these requirements and that “‘there is a 
deplorable shortage of cars of nearly every kind that ar 
demanded in general transportation. It would, under present 
conditions, take a substantial period of time to acquire equip- 
ment that would meet the provisions of this bill even if there 
were no difficulties about financing the acquirement. We are 
inclined to doubt the advisability of such a requirement at 
this time and in view of the general conditions in connection 
with and surrounding our railroads and their ability to meet 
the transportation needs of the country. It is not at all 
impossible that at a later day it may be most desirable to 
prescribe a type of car for the transportation of live stock 
which by conversion can be available for other uses,” the 
letter continues, adding that it would be most appropriate to 
“bend every energy to the acquirement of a sufficient number 
of cars of already known and approved design.” 

A Recorp Fast Run. Another record run was ma‘ 
tween Seward and Anchorage, when the regular mixed 
on Wednesday, March 10, made the run in 6 hours 20 mi: 
This train consisted of one buffet-observation car, on 
senger coach, two carloads of commercial merchandis 
carload of supplies for the Alaskan Engineering Comm! 
and one caboose. It left Seward at 8.00 a. m. and 
in Anchorage at 2.20 p. m., in charge of Conductor 
Jenkins and Engineer F. W. Brayford. [Distance 114 
average rate, 18 miles an hour.]—Alaska Reilroad Recore 
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Essential Considerations in Steel Specifications” 


In Which It Is Emphasized That Service Requirements 
Should Be the Basic Principle 


By F. A. Weymouth 
Sales Metallurgist, Bethlehem Steel Company 


and one principle only, and that is— 

“The material furnished under this specification 
must be suitable for the service to which it is to be sub- 
jected.” 

While this seems perfectly obvious and elemental, this 


A STEEL SPECIFICATION should be based on one principle 


one basic consideration is frequently overlooked in many of 


our steel specifications. For example, if we are making 
containers that must stand in service a severe pressure, it is 
obviously more logical to test these finished containers with 
a pressure sufficient to allow the necessary factor of safety, 
and place our acceptance or rejection upon this test, rather 
than on a rigid surface inspection and tensile requirement on 
the material of which this container is made. 

As a part of or supplemental to this basic principle, it 
should be kept in mind that the material should be no better 
than will meet these requirements of service, with, of course, 
a reasonable factor of safety. 

This statement seems rather revolutionary, but we must 
keep in mind that an engineer is only efficient when he ac- 
complishes a given object at the minimum cost. There has 
crept into the training of engineers of almost all branches a 
feeling that the engineer should confine himself to technical 
questions and leave the commercial considerations to the 
purchasing department, but the most successful engineers 
are those that develop the commercial and economic side of 
their work in conjunction with the technical. An engineer 
who specifies, for example, a high priced chrome nickel 
steel when a cheaper plain carbon steel will serve the pur- 
pose, or so writes a specification that the cost of the material 
is greatly increased without in any manner improving the 
quality, is a liability to his employer. His alibi usually is 
that “the best is none too good,” when “the best” is some- 
times much better than the service requires. The excess is 
money wasted. 

Our whole economic situation in regard to steel usage 
needs careful attention. Hundreds of thousands of tons of 
steel that have just missed meeting the requirements of a 
high-grade steel by a small margin are scrapped, when such 
steel should be in service somewhere. This loss must be 
paid for, and it is certainly our duty to find uses for as much 
of the steel produced as we can, without in any way sacrific- 
ing the safety of our structures. 

Conversely, an engineer is very short-sighted who does 
not recommend an article or type of steel that will give him 
longer life when that life is necessary, even at an advance in 
cost. Unfortunately, the railroad engineers have been 
greatly hampered in that they sometimes have very little 
control of purchases. Since everybody seems to be suggesting 
so-called remedies to be applied to the railroads, I may be 


pardoned if I were to suggest one change that would be re-" 


flecte| at once in maintenance and operating costs, and that 
1s, “Give the engineers and master mechanics full charge 
over purchases of the materials they use.” 

Tn drawing up a specification, consideration should be 
Sliven to previous experience of our own or of others using 
material for a similar purpose, together with information 
from the manufacturers, who not only have accurate, reliable 
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*From a paper presented before the January 13 2 i 
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information in regard to the physical properties of all grades 
of steel, but considerable data as to the use of various grades 
of steel for difficult purposes. 

I have little regard for the man who, by spreading out 
before him all the existing specifications for that class of 
material and increasing the severity of each requirement, 
evolves a specification that is extremely difficult to meet, 
and sits back satisfied that he has produced the best specifi- 
cation because it is difficult for the manufacturer to meet 
the requirements. He certainly raises the cost of that ma- 
terial and may be specifying a steel that is wholly unsuitable 
for the service in which it is to be used. The foundation 
on which to build a specification is the observations of ma- 
terial in use, coupled with the knowledge of the basic phy- 
sical properties of steel. 

Keeping in mind the basic principle that a specification 
should be so drawn up that the material made under it is 
suitable for the service required, we come to the necessary 
details that should be embodied. 

First: Design or size of material. 

This is almost entirely within the hands of the consumer 
and is of course linked closely with the grade of steel speci- 
fied. 

Second: Grade of material. 

Here we must have all the information that is available 
as to past performance of our own or others, together with 
our knowledge of the properties .of steel under ‘various heat 
treatments. Under this heading the first consideration should 
be given to— 

(a) Physical properties; and if necessary, to 

(b) Chemical properties. 

Too much emphasis cannot be given to the fact that it is 
the physical result we are all looking for and not the compo- 
sition. If a piece of steel has the necessary hardness, 
strength and ductility, and is of the proper shape and size, 
we should not concern ourselves with how it is made or what 
it is made of. A steel of a certain chemical composition, of a 
certain size, given a certain heat treatment, has absolutely 
definite physical properties, so that in specifying the physical 
result desired we are indirectly specifying the chemical 
composition. 

There is a great tendency in this country to specify not 
only a physical test, but a chemical requirement as well, 
with the hope that both requirements will coincide. 

During the war it was very interesting to note that. our 
foreign allies had in their specifications very little reference 
to chemical composition, and placed very little importance 
on what few chemical requirements they did have, but when 
they began to place orders in this country they reluctantly 
added to their specifications a chemical requirement, think- 
ing that the American manufacturers wished both require- 
ments. 

It is needless to state that the manufacturers worked to the 
original specification which ‘required rigid physical proper- 
ties with very little reference to chemical limits. 

This one feature of the foreign specification made possible 
the enormous tonnage of steel of all grades supplied to our 
Allies and this steel met the severe war service satisfac- 
torily. 

In many cases it is desirable to buy steel on chemistry 
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alone, but when a physical requirement is specified, it is 
rarely necessary to include any chemical requirement except, 
perhaps, the maximum phosphorus content, and in rare 
cases the maximum sulphur content. 

Phosphorus and sulphur have generally been considered 
impurities in steel, and due to the fact that our raw mate- 
rials in this country permitted the manufacture of steel lower 
in these two elements than has ever been possible abroad, 
there have crept into our specifications very rigid require- 
ments as to the maximum contents of these two elements. 
Investigations of failed material have often shown that it 
contained slightly higher percentages of these elements than 
was, in the minds of some, a safe limit, and the conclusion 
was immediately made that these percentages were the cause 
of the failure. 

The study of material that has been in service is un- 
doubtedly the most prolific source of information on which to 
base our specification, but this study should be made with 
equal zeal on material that has given satisfactory service 
as well as on material that has failed. No one phase of so- 
called scientific work is being carried on in such a mislead- 
ing, unscientific and unintelligent manner as the investigation 
of failed material. If any member fails before others, used 
in apparently similar service, or sooner than it should in the 
opinion of the user, the first step in an investigation is a 
chemical analysis made from drillings taken near the frac- 
ture, but more often away from the break. This is followed 
by a tensile test made from a specimen cut at a convenient 
location, and to lend a more scientific tone to the report, 
a few microphotographs are made. If the phosphorus or 
sulphur are three or four one-thousandths of one per cent 
higher than was specified, or the elongation one per cent less, 
or the microphotographs show non-metallic impurities, or a 
grain size that appears large to the observer, the steel is 
condemned on one or all of these accounts. 

The fact that the failed member may have been injured by 
receiving abnormal treatment at some period of its life, been 
improperly machined or fabricated, or of the wrong design 
or size, is almost always absolutely ignored, while a careful 
examination of the fractured member and the history of its 
use will many times give us the true cause of the failure. 
A report of this nature will not be so impressive, but the con- 
clusion will be nearer the truth. 

The scarcity of the high-grade ores and low sulphur fuels 
prevents the manufacturer to-day from producing the ex- 
tremely low contents of phosphorus and sulphur sometimes 
required. Extensive investigations have been made and 
are now being made to show the effect of different percen- 
tages of those elements. We find that phosphorus is not an 
element that produces brittleness, as has usually been the 
consensus of opinion, but a hardener more intense than the 
carbon, but acting in the same manner. In other words, we 
can use higher phosphorus steels if we compensate for this 
hardness by a reduction in the carbon-content. 

As to sulphur, we are very thoroughly convinced that in 
almost all cases, even in such steel as rivets, which would 
show the effect of hot brittleness the quickest, steel with 
sulphur much above the present standard requirement gives 
satisfaction in every respect. 

Much tradition and mystery surrounds the effect of small 
percentages of these so-called impurities. Even in the com- 
paratively few years that I have been in the steel business, 
I have seen the situation in regard to copper change from 
one where material was rejected if it contained five hun- 
dredths of one per cent of copper, to its being specified in 
the steel. 


There is nothing mysterious in the steel business. [here 


is a lot that we do not know, and not a day passes that some 
new phase does not present itself, but it is only by keeping 
an open mind and continuing our investigations that real 
constructive progress is made. 
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After the design, size and shape of the material and the 
physical properties or chemical requirements, or a reasonable 
combination of both, are specified, sufficient tests of a suit- 
able nature should be required. Many times we find that 
parts subjected to abrasion only are bought on a tensile 
requirement, so here again we must keep in mind the ulti- 
mate use of our product. Rolling tolerances should be 
stated clearly in a specification, but clauses as to length, 
percentage of second-quality material accepted, et cetera, 
would best be part of the contract. 

The ideal specification from the standpoint of the cus- 
tomer is the clear, concise, brief specification executed by an 
inspector who has sufficient knowledge of the ultimate use of 
the material to intelligently interpret the specification. 

It must be remembered that no specification can be drawn 
up which, in the hands of an inspector who knows nothing 
but what is written in this specification, will deliver ac- 
cepted material that will be satisfactory to the user. 

American purchasers of steel are sorely in need of cap- 
able inspectors. Not a greater number of inspectors, but bet- 
ter inspectors. 

This is one of the main reasons why foreign work is so at- 
tractive to American steel manufacturers. Practically all of 
the foreign inspectors are men well versed in the ultimate 
use of the material and the limitations under which it is used, 
together with a wide enough training among the many steel 
plants to appreciate the possible limits of manufacture. A 
man so trained does not penalize a steel plant and protects 
both the purchaser and manufacturer in that the material 
accepted by him will be satisfactory for use in the service 
for which it is intended. 

The “radicals” or “left wing’? among the “specification- 
ists’ have recently gone to the extreme of not only specifying 
the grade of steel required with the necessary test, but of 
specifying in detail how the manufacturer shall proceed to 
make this steel, together with a rather crude description of 
some of the various manipulations which have been regular 
practice among steel manufacturers since the time when 
steel was first cast into ingots. 

It is their contention that a specification of this kind in- 
structs an inspector as to the correct method of manufacture, 
and thus insures that the material accepted by him will be 
far superior to that bought under a specification that omits 
these instructions. 

Sight is lost of the fact that no person can learn any trade 
from a text-book, and what may be considered good practice 
today may be poor practice tomorrow, and that the manu- 
facturer may be so hampered in his operation by an inspector 
who interprets these clauses to suit his own whim that you 
cannot reasonably hold him responsible for the resulting 
product. It is not fair to specify how a man shall make 
his steel and then hold him responsible for the quality. 

To summarize: 

First: The grade of material specified should be that 
which experience has shown is satisfactory in service. 

Second: Draw up your specification so that for impor- 
tant parts, high-grade material is required, and for parts of 
lesser importance steel of lower requirements, keeping in 
mind that it is our duty to make an economic use of steel. 

Third: ‘Turn a deaf ear to the traditions on the mysteri- 
ous, disastrous effect of small percentages of various elements 
in steel. 

Fourth: Confine your specification to a brief statement 
of the grade of material required, omitting those clauses that 
are primarily a part of the contract. 

Fifth: Place your specification in the hands of a compe- 
tent inspector who has some authority other than that writ- 
ten in the specification. 

Sixth: For your own protection and peace of mind, do 
not tell the manufacturer how to make your steel and then 
try to hold him responsible for its behavior in service. 
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Germany’s Economic Position as a World Nation 


Labor Insurgency and a Weak Government Have Made Its 
Industry and the Railroads Impotent 


By Robert E. Thayer 


European Editor of the Railway Age 


Part II—The German Railways 


HE RAILWAYS OF GERMANY have suffered physically to 

a greater extent than any other industry. This has 

been particularly noticeable since the signing of the 
armistice. Whereas during the war there was a shortage of 
freight cars due to the fact that the Germans had some 10,- 
000 additional miles of track to operate in their occupied 
territory, the real difficulty experienced now is in a shortage 
of locomotives. This shortage is due not to a lack of num- 
bers, for Germany today has more locomotives than it had 
before the war, but to the fact that a very great proportion 
of them are out of service for repairs. 


Condition of Roadbed 


To a passenger traveling over the German lines, the road- 
bed appears to be in a good condition considering the fact 
that it was put to such a severe test during the war and that 
it has been difficult, on account of labor troubles since the 
war, to do much work upon it. The German roadbed is well 
ballasted. Steel ties are used to a great extent and rails 
of 82 and 90-lb. per yard are used. The ballast is generally 
of basalt or basalt-lava, which is 12 to 16 in. deep below 
the top of the steel ties. An inspection made of the German 
lines directly after the signing of the armistice disclosed the 
fact that on certain portions of the line, particularly those 
Which had been subjected to very heavy traffic, the track 
bolts which fasten the rails to the steel ties and the bolts in 
the fish-plates were loose, but regardless of this defect the 
trains rode well. This fact speaks well for the type of road- 
Way used by the German railroads. Conditions were favored, 
however, by the fact that the maximum allowable axle loads 
are not excessive. On some of the heaviest locomotives the 
axle load does not exceed 18,000 Ib. 





he tis is the second of two articles written by Mr. Thayer from recent 
. ne Germany. The first appeared in the Railway Age of April 
» Page 35. 
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Condition of Equipment 


The passenger equipment used on the German roads is in 
good operative condition but its finish and upkeep is deplor- 
able. The cars are dirty inside and out. There is prac- 
tically no plush or velvet remaining in any of the cars and 
the passengers have to remain content to ride on cushions 
covered with a dirty buckram which has become shiny from 
use. Many of the windows, which are of the drop sash type, 
are in an inoperative condition due to the fact that the leather 
straps have been removed. Upon inquiry regarding this con- 
dition of affairs it was stated that at one time there was such 
a severe shortage of leather and cloth in Germany that even 
passengers, let alone thieves in the car yards, would cut away 
the seat coverings and all other such material from the cars 
for their individual use. Stealing has been exceedingly preva- 
lent. In 1919 tools and material to the value of 5,000,000 
marks were stolen from the railway shops. 


Heavy Deficits in Operation 


The financial condition of all German roads is extremely 
serious. While it was impossible to obtain detailed informa- 
tion regarding all of the roads, an idea can be obtained of 
their condition from the Prussian-Hessen system, which is 
by far the largest system in Germany. From the year 1910 
to the year 1917 inclusive, this system paid dividends to the 
state, according to its method of accounting, as shown in the 
table below: 


SS eat rae 6.48 per cent BIOs WS. ns 3-00 waewtn Me 3.59 per cent 
Pee ae id, «ofa . 7.20 per cent td eee eee 
ER a erie aceon we atere ace 7.17 per cent U.S e gs? 6.24 per cent 
PRU eh S9 a H's 9Gs ae in ae 6.39 per cent SIP ere socio eee 4.03 per cent 


In contrast to the above particularly good record, there was 
a deficit or rather, it was necessary to draw from the Prus- 
sian State 1,229,841,000 marks with which to meet the ex- 
penses of railway operation in 1918, and in 1919 the deficit 
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rose to 1,892,000,000 marks. If to this is added the amount 
usually paid for the amortization of the railway debt, the 
deficit in 1918 would have been 3,800,000,000 marks and 
in 1919 it would have been 4,600,000,000 marks. For the 
year 1920 there will be a further burden of some 2,000,000,- 
000 marks in increased wages which were awarded recently 
in order to forestall a strike. In order better to meet the 
greatly increased cost of operation it has been decided to 
bring all the railways in Germany into one large state com- 
pany thus uniting the Prussian-Hessen system which operates 
about three-quarters of all the railway mileage in Ger- 
many with the Bayern, Sachsen, Wurttemburg, Baden, Olden- 
burg and the Mecklenburg-Schwerin systems. It was ex- 
pected that this amalgamation would take effect on April 1 
of this year, but as this is written no definite plan of action 
had been evolved. 


Rate Increases 


‘With such deficits it is apparent that the revenues must be 
increased and on March 1, of this year, a 100 per cent in- 
crease was made in both passenger and freight rates, so that 
at the present time the freight rates have been increased by 
some 800 per cent and the passenger fares by some 700 per 
cent above the pre-war rates. This is a fine commentary on 
the statement of the Prussian Minister of Finance who in 
1917 said, in connection with a relatively small increase in 
rates put into effect at that time: “The new raising of the 
railroad rates is only temporary; we hope to abolish them 
after the war.’ There have been four distinct increases in 
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are crowded and most always late. There are fourth class 
passenger cars in Germany; these present a most disconsolate 
picture on some of the through heavy services. They 
crowded to the doors. They consist principally of compart- 
ments about 8 ft. wide and 10 or 12 ft. long with benches 
along the walls of the compartments. These are soon filled 
and the open space in the middle is also filled with German 
peasants going to or from market with all the supplies that 
they are strong enough to carry. As a result, these compart- 
ments are so crowded that it is all but impossible to close the 
doors. 

Nor is there much more comfort in some of the better class 
compartments. In a ride from Dusseldorf to Cologne, in one 
second class compartment scheduled to hold six passengers 
there were 15. The train schedules have been lengthened, 
the maximum speed being about 30 m.p.h., and at the same 
time the number of trains reduced. Practically no trains run 














German Locomotive Equipped with Knorr Feed Water 
Heater 


the passenger fares, the first amounting to 20 per cent, the 
second 100 per cent of the new rate. This was then increased 
50 per cent on March 1, 1918, and this new fare doubled on 
March 1, 1920, so that a ticket costing 21.20 marks in pre- 
war days now costs 153.60 marks. 


Traveling Conditions 


Under such conditions it may readily be appreciated that 
traveling conditions are not of the best. With the shortage of 
locomotives, with locomotives in poor operative condition and 
having to contend with a very poor grade of coal, the trains 














A German Tank Car 


on Sundays. Between Berlin and Cologne a distance of 362 
miles, there were before the war 15 trains each way which 
took 8% to 9 hours to make the journey. Early in 1918, 
there were 9 trains for civil passengers and 4 trains for the 
military on leave and the trip took 11 hours. Now there are 
only 8 through trains operating between these points, which, 
by the way, handles the heaviest passenger traffic of any line 
in Germany, and the fastest scheduled running time is 12 
hours although the actual time is frequently between 13 and 
14 hours. 

Because of the smaller number of trains it is exceedingl\ 
difficult to provide the necessary accommodations for first and 
second class passengers, but this is very adroitly overcome 
by the resourceful German trainmen. One amusing instance 
will serve to indicate the methods followed. At the originat- 
ing terminal where it appeared there would be a shortage of 
first-class compartments, a trainman simply changed the num- 
ber on the door of a second-class compartment from ‘“‘2’’ to 
“1” and a first-class passenger entering this particular com- 
partment felt quite contented to think he had a first-class 
seat. A little further along the line, however, the number of 
second-class passengers increased and overflowed into his 
compartment regardless of the fact that it was marked “first.” 
The ticket collector on finding that the majority of passen 
gers in this particular compartment were traveling secon 
class calmly changed the number of the compartment ba 
to “2.” The first-class passenger noticed this and immedi 
ately raised the point that in as much as he had a first-class 
ticket he was entitled to a refund. After some talk, th 
trainman again changed the number of the compartment bac! 
to “1” thus removing all points of argument from the dissatis 
fied first-class passengers. As a matter of fact one has to 
content with any seat on the German trains regardless of | 
compartment in which he rides and of the ticket which 
holds. 
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Coal Situation 


The German railroads have suffered from the lack of fuel 
in the same manner as all Germany. In pre-war days it was 
the custom to keep 90 days’ supply of coal in storage, but now 
it is difficult to get a supply of more than three or four days. 
A few figures are given below to show how the quantity in 
storage has decreased: 


| Ns ols cnnie Gi eo 4k ten cea 3,000,000 tons supply 
November, 1916........200. an ett Lae 1,431,000 tons supply 
December, 1919... 190,000 tons supply 
February, 1920.... 100,000 tons supply 


In addition to this the coal is of a very inferior quality and 
where the standard consumption was about 15 tons per 1,000 
kilometers it is now between 20 to 25 tons. Because of the 
severe shortage of lubricating oils it has been necessary to 
extract the coal tar products from the coal, leaving the coke 
for locomotive use. 


Locomotive Situation 


While it was impossible to obtain detail figures regarding 
the condition of locomotives for the entire railways of Ger- 
many, the condition of the Prussian-Hessen system is indi- 
cative of the entire country. ‘The system owns about 81 
per cent of all the locomotives in Germany. On January, 
15, of this year, over 47 per cent of its locomotives were out 
of service for repairs. There has been difficulty in obtaining 
materials and providing adequate labor to make the repairs. 
In addition to this, as in the case of the “one hoss shay,” 
the effects of the wear and tear on the power during the war 
began to show in 1919. Table I showing the number of loco- 
motives owned and the number in bad order at different 
times since before the war, indicates the condition of affairs 
as regards locomotives in Germany. It is particularly in- 
teresting to note that on August 1, 1914, the Prussian-Hes- 
sen system owned 21,882 locomotives and on February 12, 
of this year the total number was 23,224. 


TABLE 1—ConpbiITIONS oF LocOMOTIVES ON THE PrusSsIAN-HEssIAN SysTEM 

Locomotives Percentage 

Date owned in bad order 
DY. Wat awies se pea Seatac 19,670 Wane 
| are ree Ame Wate cree Cee marke 
) Si Sa eee ee ee Tie 20,758 — 
pe SQ. ere ee 21,882 19.5 
eS OS SS. eae 27,991 33.5 
March 30, 1919...... ‘aidhen sade. “ee 43.2 
ee SR oe + Ue 44.6 
January 15, 1920. je aothee at ¥en 47.2 
February 12, 1920... 23,224°* 46.2 


*After locomotives were delivered to the Allies. 

**After locomotives were delivered to Poland. 

Nore.—Germany has still to deliver 280 locomotives and 2,000 cars to 
the Allies under the terms of the Armistice. The Prussian railways now 
have on order some 1,500 locomotives. 

It will be seen that before the Armistice was signed (No- 
vember 11, 1918) the Prussian System had 27,991 locomotives 
as compared with 21,882 at the beginning of the war—an 
increase of 6,109. For all the railroads in Germany the 
increase in locomotives owned was 6,648 (about 24 per cent) 
or a total of 34,570 on November 1, 1918. Of the locomo- 
tives turned over to the Allies under the terms of the Armis- 
tice the Prussian system furnished about 83 per cent and 
this accounts for the drop between November 1, 1918, and 
March 30, 1919. There is a further drop between January 
15 and February 12 of this year of some 734 locomotives 
which is accounted for by the fact that at that time Germany 
was required to turn over a large number of locomotives to 
Poland. 

The fact that Germany has more locomotives today than 
she had before the war, regardless of the fact that she had al- 
ready turned over about 5,000 to the Allies, is accounted for 
by the intense locomotive production during the war. The 
locomotive manufacturing plants were called upon to do 
nothing else but build locomotives. Each plant was given 
a specific design to build and turned that design out in large 
numbers. Practically all of the locomotives built were of a 
heavy and most improved design. Railway locomotive shops 
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have been particularly hard hit as regards labor and it is 
on account of the greatly reduced output that it has been im- 
possible to repair the locomotives as fast as they become dis- 
abled. In the unoccupied territory of Germany there has 
been greater difficulty in getting the men to work than in the 
occupied territory as is shown by the fact that of the loco 
motives under the jurisdiction of the Allies in the occupie: 
territory the percentage in bad order is only 32 per cent a 
the present time. Detailed statistics are notoriously lacking 
but from general observation it can be said that those loco- 
motives which were under operation were in good condition 
There were a few cases of bad steam leaks noticed but there 
was not much evidence of defective machinery. 
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Modernizing Railway Equipment 


One extremely interesting fact in regard to the locomotives 
was the very large number of feedwater heaters that are 
being used in Germany today.’ With coal at 200 marks a 
ton as compared with 12.50 marks before the war and fur- 
thermore with a coal of a greatly inferior grade, it is neces- 
sary to exert the greatest care in the use of fuel. The me- 
chanical engineer of the Prussian system stated that without 
these heaters it would have been impossible to operate and 
meet the requirements as well as they have. They not only 
saved fuel but increased the capacity of their locomotives 
to the extent that their claims for economy range from 20 
to 25 per cent in overall efficiency. This heater is of the 
tubular type, taking exhaust steam from the cylinders and 
auxiliaries. Water is forced through the heater with a pump 
located between the heater and the tank which keeps the 
heater under boiler pressure. Plans are being made to equip 
all of the Prussian locomotives with these heaters regardless 
of their size and service. As in the case of many other 
European roads the Prussian system will build no more com- 
pound locomotives. With superheaters and feedwater heat- 
ers it is felt that compounding is unnecessary. 

The number of bad order locomotives has been so great 
that the railway locomotive shops were incapable of handling 
them. The extremely low morale of the men has reduced 
the output tremendously and furthermore the Prussian sys 
tem now has only 60 large central repair shops whereas bh¢ 
fore the war it had 70. Everywhere throughout Germany 
one will find the railway equipment being repaired in plants 
capable of handling such work. The ship yards which are 
now practically devoid of shipwork have turned their ener 
gies to the repair of railroad equipment. The. North Ger- 
man Lloyd at Hamburg is doing practically no other work 
than repairing railway stock. It is concentrating chiefl) 
on car repairs but also has 14 locomotives in its shops for 
heavy repairs. The Hanover Locomotive Works has 50 loco- 
motives to repair. Krupps has already repaired 300 loco- 
motives and has 150 now in its shops undergoing repairs. 

_ As indicated by the manner in which the German railways 
are applying feedwater heaters to their locomotives, the offi- 
cers are not hesitating to spend money in order to save money 
regardless of the fact that the roads are now being operated 
under such heavy deficits. In addition to improving th: 
locomotives a very extensive program is being carried out in 


equipping the freight cars with Kunse-Knoer automatic air 


brakes. This is a compressed air brake which is standard on 


the Prussian system. A program involving the expenditure of 


260,000,000 marks for this purpose has been started. On 
third of the existing cars on the Prussian system, or about 
175,000, have been equipped with this brake and all new 
cars will be. By 1927 it is planned to have all the freight 
cars on the Prussian system equipped. It has been estimated 
that at the end of ten years a saving of 60,000,000 mar 
will be obtained, after having paid for the cost of the instal 
lation, as a result of the saving in wages of the train crew 
alone. This brake is of a relatively new design and operate= 
on a principle similar to the Westinghouse brake. 
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The continental roads before the war endeavored to come 
to some arrangement for the application of a standard brake 
to all freight cars in order to facilitate the interchange of 
traffic. The problem at that time was whether the vacuum 
or compressed air brake should be used. Strangely enough 
the strongest advocates of the vacuum brake were to be found 
in Austria and even during the war, tests and negotiations 
were carried on between the Austrian and the German roads 
in an attempt to settle the matter between themselves, but 
the unsatisfactory closing of the war to those countries pre- 
vented an agreement being reached and it appears that by 
this extensive application of power brakes to the Prussian 
road, an attempt is being made to force the compressed-air 
brake on all other nations in Central Europe if they want to 
participate in the exchange of equipment with the German 
lines. While the use of automatic couplers is greatly desired 
to replace the screw couplings on freight cars, plans have not 
been developed sufficiently to permit of any definite action 
in this respect. 


Germany’s Position as to Exports 


This outline of Germany’s industrial and transport situa- 
tion will give a good idea of the present possibilities of Ger- 
many for exporting its manufactured products. With the 
internal dissension her hands are tied. With the great re- 
ductions in her supply of raw materials her power is re- 
stricted. With a loss of her merchant marine she must rely 
on other nations for transport. And with the work that is 
yet to be done within her own borders, she will be kept 
busy for some time to come. But the salvation of Germany’s 
industry and the salvation of her economic position amongst 
the nations of the world demand that she export all she 
possibly can. 

While the picture painted in this article shows Germany 
in a decidedly weakened and impotent state, the fact must 
not be lost to sight of what Germany was before the war and 
what it did during the war. Germany still has the equip- 
ment and talent for big business and whenever its internal 
affairs become settled it will be a nation to be reckoned with 
in the world’s business. It is looking to Russia for its start 
and Russia—when its internal affairs become settled—will 
be the greatest market the world has ever seen, particularly 
for railroad equipment which Germany is preparing to sup- 
ply. 

The freight car builders of Germany have already 
joined together in an association known as the Verband 
Deutscher Wagonfabriken, which is similar to the Railway 
Car Manufacturers’ Association in the United States but 
with far greater powers and more executive authority. Every 
car manufacturer receiving an order for equipment must 
communicate with the head offices of this association, which 
is located in Berlin, and receive the approval of the associa- 
tion on the price he desires to charge for the equipment and 
must also receive permission to undertake the work. Similar 
organizations will undoubtedly be formed and export busi- 
ness will be handled not as individual enterprises but as 
national combinations. 


More EguipMENT NeeEvED.—Industry continues to be hampered 
by inefficient transportation. This is not a condition which can 
be materially aided by redistribution of cars, but can be remedied 
only by the purchase of a large amount of new equipment and 
the heavy repairing of old. Although a number of railroads 
are now in the market for rails, cars and locomotives, the buying 
movement has not yet reached large proportions. Extensive pur- 
chases on the part of the roads must wait the making of adequate 
financial plans. Some needs, however, such as the requirements 
of the repair shops, are so urgent that buying of this kind cannot 
long be postponed.—National Bank of Commerce in New York. 


-the public—lVidalia (Ga.) Advance. 
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F ebruary Returns Show Large Deficit 


WasuinctTon, D. C. 

AILROAD EARNINGS and expenses for February, the last 
R month of government operation, made the worst show- 

ing of any of the 26 months during which the Rail- 
road Administration was in charge, according to the pre- 
liminary bulletin issued by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission covering the reports of all roads that earned over 
$25,000,000 gross in 1919, or 80 per cent of the revenues of 
all Class I roads. ‘These roads not only failed to earn any- 
thing toward the $75,000,000 a month rental guaranteed 
by the government but had an actual operating deficit of 
$8,654,313 and it is understood this deficit will be increased 
when the complete statement is issued. 

This is the third month in which the railroads under fed- 
eral control failed to earn any of the rental. In January, 
1918, the first month of government operation, there was an 
operating deficit of $3,288,205. In June, 1918, there was also 
an operating deficit of $63,326,726 but this was caused by 
the fact that five months of retroactive wage increases or- 
dered by Director General McAdoo were charged to the 
June accounts. ‘The February, 1920, showing is largely 
attributable to the effects of severe winter weather on the 
Eastern roads, as the Eastern roads included in this bulletin 
earned $24,263,163 less than their operating expenses, while 
the Southern roads had a net operating income of $5,594,659 
and the Western roads earned $10,014,191. The 45 roads 
covered by the bulletin had total operating revenues for 
February of $340,660,620, an increase of $56,000,000 as 
compared with February, 1919, but their expenses were 
$331,460,846, an increase of $72,000,000. 

The fact that the rental paid for the use of the railroads 
by the government for each month was one-twelfth of the 
standard return based on the average net operating income 
for the three years ending June 30, 1917, works out very 
favorably for the railroad companies for the two months of 
1920 during which the railroads were operated by the gov- 
ernment. The average January net operating income dur- 
ing the test period for the Class I roads was $56,613,000 and 
for February the average was $47,934,000 so the govern- 
ment guaranty for the two months of $75,000,000 gives the 
railroads about $45,000,000 more than they earned in the 
corresponding months of the test period. 

For the six months, March 1 to August 31, during which 
the government is to continue the guaranty, the $75,000,000 
a month average works out as about $3,000,000 less than 
the average net for those months in the test period but this 
year the railroads should get the benefit of the larger earn- 
ings of the last four months of the year which were used 
by the government, when it had a full year to go on, to offset 
the unfavorable showing of the earlier months. For Septem- 
ber of the test period the standard return for the Class I 
roads was $91,273,000, for October it was $94,333,000, 
for November it was $83,536,000 and for December it was 
$73,282,000. ‘The guaranteed rental, under the terms of the 
standard contract, was to be paid in equal quarterly in- 
stalments and pro rata for any fraction of a'year. For the 
six-months period, however, the amount of the monthly guar- 
anty will be reduced by about $5,000,000 or $6,000,000 by 
the fact that some 40 roads did not accept the guaranty. 


WITH CONSTANT DEMANDS for increased wages on the part of 
their employees on the one hand and an incessant clamoring of 
the public for lower passenger and freight rates on the other, it 
has thrown our greatest agencies for progress and development 
in a precarious condition. It is high time that we show a more 
liberal spirit toward these public servants and give them that 
support and co-operation that will enable them to better serve 
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Railroad Labor Board Appointed 


RESIDENT WILSON on Tuesday sent to the Senate for 
Pp its confirmation the appointments of the nine members 

of the Railroad Labor Board, provided for in Section 
304 of the transportation act, which is to have jurisdiction 
over disputes between railroads and their employes and 
which is expected to give early attention to the present situ- 
ation caused by the unauthorized strikes in various parts of 
the country. The board is composed of three representatives 
of the public selected by the President, three representatives 
of the railroad companies selected by him from six names 
nominated by the Association of Railway Executives, and 
three representatives of labor selected by the President from 
10 nominations by the principal railroad labor organizations. 
The board is to select its own chairman and secretary and 
is to have its headquarters at Chicago, although it is author- 
ized to hold meetings elsewhere. The members appointed 
by the President are: 

Public Group: G. W. W. Hanger, assistant commissioner 
of the United States Board of Mediation and Conciliation; 
Henry Hunt, former mayor of Cincinnati and a member of 
the board of trustees of the Cincinnati Southern; and R. M. 
Barton of Memphis, Tenn., a former member of the Tennessee 
court of appeals. 

Management Group: Horace Baker, former general man- 
ager of the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific; J. H. 
Elliott, former general manager of the Texas & Pacific and 
later a colonel in the Transportation Corps, A. E. F.; W. L. 
Park, former vice-president of the Illinois Central and later 
vice-president and federal manager of the Chicago Great 
Western. 

Labor Group: Albert Phillips, vice-president of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; A. O. 
Wharton, president of the Railroad Employes Department 
of the American Federation of Labor and formerly a member 
of the Board of Railroad Wages and Working Conditions 
of the Railroad Administration; and J. J. Forrester, presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers and Express and Station employes. 

Messrs. Barton, Phillips and Baker are appointed for a 
term of three years, Messrs. Hanger, Wharton and Elliott 
for two years, and Messrs. Hunt, Forrester and Park for a 
term of one year. 

The nem nations were at once referred by the Senate to 
the committee on interstate commerce and the committee 
promptly held a meeting for the purpose of considering its 
recommendation as to confirmation but it was decided to ask 
further information regarding the members of the public 
group. The Senate committee held another meeting Wednes- 
day and recommended confirmation of appointments, but 
some opposition to Messrs. Hanger and Hunt developed dur- 
ing executive session of Senate and action was postponed. 

Mr. Hanger has had an unusually broad experience in 
dealing with labor and wage matters during his service with 
the United States Board of Mediation and Conciliation, to 
which he was appointed in 1913 by President Wilson. He 
was formerly chief statistician of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. During federal control of the railroads he was an as- 
sistant to the director of the Division of Labor of the Rail- 
road Administration. The other two representatives of the 
public on the board have not been identified with railroad 
labor questions. 

The three representatives of labor on the board are entirely 
familiar with the questions to be handled by the board, both 
through long experience as labor leaders and because of their 
connection with the wage propositions which were submitted 
to the Railroad Administration and are still in an unsettled 
state. Mr. Wharton has been a member of the Board of 
Railroad Wages and Working Conditions, which has inves- 
tigated all wage questions for the Railroad Administration 
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since the issuance of General Order No. 27 in May, 19 
and, under the practice of that board of alternating the chair- 
manship between the representatives of the management a 
of the labor organizations, he has twice been chosen as chair- 
man. 

Mr. Baker had been general manager of the Cincinnat 
New Orleans & Texas Pacific, with ocffie at Cincinna 
from 1906 to March 1, 1920. He entered railway service 
as a clerk in 1878 and had later been chief clerk, train- 
master, local freight agent, division superintendent, assistant 
general superintendent and general superintendent. Mr. F1- 
liott began railway work as a messenger and was later an 
operator, despatcher, chief despatcher and trainmaster. Sub- 
sequently he was employed on the Texas & Pacific, the St. 
Louis & San Francisco and other roads in various capacities 
in the construction and operating departments. In 1914 he 
was appointed inspector of transportation of the Texas & Pa- 
cific and later he was promoted to superintendent, general 
superintendent and general manager. Mr. Park has also 
come up through the ranks and has had a great deal of ex- 
perience in labor matters on both the side of the employees 
and on the side of the management. He entered railway 
service in 1875 as brakeman on the Union Pacific and was 
later freight conductor and passenger conductor, serving as 
chairman of the grievance committee for the conductors for 
a time. In 1900 he was appointed division superintendent 
and later general superintendent of the Union Pacific and 
in March, 1910, he was elected vice-president of the Tlinois 
Central. In October, 1917, he was granted leave of absence 
by the Illinois Central for the duration of the war and was 
made first vice-president of the Chicago Great Western, later 
being appointed federal manager. He was a member 
of the board of arbitration that passed on the wage demands 
of the western enginemen and firemen in 1915. 

Members of the Railroad Labor Board are to be paid sal- 
aries of $10,000 a year. 

The board is directed by the law to hear and decide any 
dispute involving grievances, rules or working conditions in 
respect to which any adjustment board fails to reach a de- 
cision within a reasonable time, or, if no adjustment board 
has been organized, upon the application of the chief ex- 
ecutive of a carrier or of a labor organization or of 100 un- 
organized employees, or upon its own motion if it is of the 
opinion that the dispute is likely substantially to interrupt 
commerce. It is also directed to receive for hearing and to 
decide disputes with respect to the wages or salaries of em- 
ployees or subordinate officials and in case of a voluntary 
agreement the board may suspend the operation of the de- 
cision reached for its own review, if it is of the opinion that 
the decision involves such an increase in wages or salaries 
as will be likely to necessitate a substantial readjustment of 
rates. Decisions by the board require the concurrence of at 
least five of the nine members and in cases involving wages 
or salaries at least one of the representatives of the public 
must concur. 

In addition to the settlement of disputes the board is di- 
rected to investigate and collect data pertaining to the rela- 
tions between carriers and their employees. 


, 


THE CINDERELLA OF AMERICAN Povitics.—For a number of 
years the railroads have been the Cinderella of American politi 
They have been kicked around, demagogues have delighted 
seek political profit at their expense. Even politicians who are 
sane enough on other points were unable for a long time to sé 
why the railroads should not constantly pay increased wag 
and increased prices for materials, while charging the old raté 
for hauling passengers and freight. It was a pretty game, wh 
it lasted. But the time has come when the country, for its o 
sake, will have to give the railroads something like fair pla 
Cincinnati Times-Star. 
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Single Track Operation 


Without Train Orders 


A Busy Stretch Operated By Signal Indication By the 
Installation of a Traffic Locking Scheme 


By F. H. 


Bagley 


Asistant Signal Engineer, Louisville & Nashville, Louisville, Ky. 


to consider methods of operating trains by signal indica- 

tion instead of by written orders. Where traffic is con- 
gested this plan presents attractive possibilities in saving de- 
lays, increasing the capacity of the track and in reducing 
operating expenses. Train operation by signal indication 
was established in October, 1919, on a very busy stretch of 
single track between Henderson, Ky., and FS Tower, Ind., 
on the Henderson division of the Louisville & Nashville. At 
Henderson a mechanical interlocking controls the junction of 
the Louisville & Nashville, the Louisville, Henderson & St. 


T ‘wo Is A GROWING INCLINATION among railroad officers 


this telegraph office were provided with a train order signal 
with which to govern the trains, while the operators at FS 
Tower controlled movements to the single track by means of 
the southbound interlocking home signal. 

The scheduled traffic between Henderson and FS Tower 
is 24 passenger and 22 freight trains a day. A considerable 
number of extra passenger and freight trains dre run daily, 
however, and the actual daily traffic lately has averaged 26 
passenger and 48 freight trains. Restricted speed rules are 
in effect over the bridge and trestle, which tend to aggravate 
the conditions prevailing. The despatchers have frequently 
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The Track Layout After the First 


Louis, and Illinois Central, and the traffic from all three 
roads is sent over this single track to Evansville, Ind. The 
double track from Evansville ends at FS Tower, which 
controls the southbound traffic to the single track towards 
Henderson. ‘This stretch of single track is approximately 
414 mi. long and is on a trestle across the low flat lands bor- 
dering on the Ohio river at this point. The crossing of the 
Ohio river is made over a single-track truss bridge, which is 
located just north of Henderson. 


How Trains Were Operated Formerly 


Automatic signals operating on the overlap scheme, together 
with a time block and written orders, have controlled the 
traffic over this track for the past eight years, anu there was 







Installation of Automatic Signals 


been required to'issue an average of 50 train orders for each 
24-hour period. As a rule there was an average delay of 14 
minutes to each southbound freight train and a delay of 12 
minutes to each northbound freight. The delays to some of 
the trains were, of course, less than the stated average, while 
others were greater and quite serious, tending to disorganize 
the regular schedules. 

In order to expedite movements and save delay at either 
Henderson or FS Tower, the conductor of a freight train 
usually left the caboose in time to reach the head end as the 
engine neared the telegraph office on approaching the single 
track. This resulted in the saving of considerable time and 
oftentimes eliminated serious delays. 

One great cause for delay was the fact that the I. C. and 
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Changes and Additions Made to Original Track 


a very noticeable increase in track capacity after the automatic 
signals were first installed. The traffic increased to such an 
extent as to make it necessary to further increase the capacity 
of the track or resort to the only other alternative — double 
track. As a double-track trestle of such proportions would 
be very expensive, other means were considered. 

The track layout after the first installation of automatic 
signals is shown in the diagram. The block was handled by 
the telegraph operators located at FS Tower and at Hen- 
derson. The operators at Henderson are located in a small 
office adjacent to the interlocking tower. The operators at 


Layout Showing Present Method of Operation 


the L. H. & St. L. joined with the L. & N. tracks at Hender- 
son and the traffic of all three roads between Henderson and 
Evansville was handled over the single track. As the L. & N. 
despatcher had no information about I. C. and L. H. & St.'L. 
trains bound for Evansville until their arrival at Henderson, 
it was frequently necessary to change orders for freight trains 
at Henderson or at FS Tower because of the arrival of a 
superior I. C. or L. H. & St. L. train at Henderson. This 
delay, due to obtaining orders, was very objectionable, and it 
was realized that if such delays could be eliminated train 
movements would be greatly expedited. It was evident that 
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some scheme of operation was needed that would decrease the 
delay at each end of the single track by providing means, if 
possible, to allow trains to enter the single track without 
stopping. 


Changes Made in Signal System 


It was finally decided to install a traffic-locking arrange- 
ment between Henderson and FS Tower, to be handled by 
the telegraph operators located at these points. The operators 
were instructed to arrange with each other for movements 
over the single track, and when the route was set up for a 
movement in one direction a “‘traffic” lever in the interlocking 
machine would lock up the route so that the operator at the 
other end of the block could not set up the route for an oppos- 
ing movement and vice versa. It was also planned, in addi- 
tion, that trains would not be required to stop for orders, but 
could pass onto the single track by signal indication and be 
governed over it by the automatic signals. 

The changes and additions made in the signaling arrange- 
ment are shown in the second track layout and were as fol- 
lows: The automatic signals between Henderson and FS 
Tower were changed to operate in the upper quadrant and 
their control changed to the ‘Absolute-Permissive-Block”’ 
scheme, thus providing absolute protection for opposing move- 
ments and permissive protection for following move- 
ments. This change alone increased the capacity of the track 
considerably. The old interlocking arrangement at FS 
Tower was entirely rebuilt, making the protection complete 
and modern. This necessitated the building of a new tower 
and the installation of a new electro-mechanical interlocking, 
equipped with derails and semi-automatic home signals with 
calling-on arms. Route locking was also provided. 

A two-lever set of interlocked circuit controllers was in- 
stalled on the telegraph operator’s table at Henderson. One 
of these levers controls the northbound absolute semi-auto- 
matic signal No. 3122 at Henderson. The other lever is used 
as the traffic lever and controls movements southbound from 
FS Tower. There is a traffic lever in the machine at FS 
Tower also to control movements northbound from Hender- 
son. When the traffic levers are normal, it is impossible to 
clear the northbound absolute signal No. 3122 located at 
Henderson governing northbound movements to the single 
track, or to clear the southbound home signal at FS Tower, 
which is the southbound absolute signal governing south- 
bound movements to the single track. However, if the traffic 
lever at FS Tower is reversed the lever controlling the 
northbound absolute signal No. 3122 at Henderson may be 
reversed and this signal cleared. When the traffic lever at 
Henderson telegraph office is reversed the lever controlling the 
southbound home signal at FS Tower—i. e., signal No. 
3171—may be reversed and this signal cleared. In this way 
it is assured that the route can be given for one direction of 
traffic only. No additional operation is necessary for follow- 
ing movements, as these may be made according to the indi- 
cation of the automatic signals. Trains proceed onto the 
single track on signal indication only, so that no time is lost 
in stopping for orders, as was formerly the case. An inde- 
pendent telephone circuit was installed between the Hender- 
son telegraph office and FS Tower so that the operators 
could arrange for train movements. This line was made 
independent of all other circuits to prevent all chance of delay 
in arranging for these movements as would occur if other 
telephonés were connected to the line. 

As switching movements at Rahms Siding are such that 
the main track is cleared at times, an electric switch lock with 
a telephone was installed at this switch. This electric lock 
was wired so that it is entirely in the control of the operator 
at FS Tower. The switching at Rahms is done by a pusher 
engine which is regularly used to help southbound trains over 
the bridge, there being a steep grade southbound on the 
trestle approaching the bridge. This pusher engine on its 
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return movement stops at Rahms to do any necessary switch- 
ing. Before leaving FS Tower, the conductor of the switch- 
ing crew advises the operator at FS Tower of the work 
he wishes to do at Rahms and the operator then ar- 
ranges with the Henderson operator for the movement and 
instructs the conductor accordingly. Arriving at Rahms 
switch, the conductor telephones the operator at FS Tower, 
who then presses a button which unlocks the switch and 
enables the train to enter the siding. If the train entirely 
clears the main track and the switch is again set for the main 
line movement, the switch will automatically become locked, 
When the train is ready to come out the conductor of the 
crew must call FS Tower on the telephone and secure per- 
mission to do so. After the operator at FS Tower has 
arranged for the protection of the movement, he unlocks the 
switch by pressing the button, allowing the trainmen to throw 
the switch and come out onto the main track. The switch will 
be locked again automatically when it is set for the main line 
movement. If the trainmen should enter Rahms switch and 
leave the switch open it would be impossible for either the 
operator at FS Tower or at Henderson to line up for through 
movements. 

The switches at Henderson leading to the freight house and 
to the freight yard, as shown in the revised layout, also are 
equipped with electric switch locks, the control of which is 
in the hands of the operator at Henderson. Switching move- 
ments are continually being made through these switches, and 
it was desired not to restrict these movements any more than 
was necessary. For this reason these switches are arranged 
to be normally unlocked, but will be electrically locked auto- 
matically when a southbound train comes within a certain 
distance of them. This distance is approximately 7,000 ft., 
which was considered sufficient because the southbound move- 
ments are slow up the steep grade approaching the bridge. 

The switch locks used are equipped with a mechanical key 
release for use in case of failure of the electric control of the 
lock. The key release is kept sealed and the switchmen are 
governed by rigid rules regarding its use. Switch indicators 
are installed at the switch locks to give a visual indication to 
the switchmen when the switches are automatically locked. 
A bell, operating automatically, is also located at each of the 
two switches at Henderson, which gives an audible indica- 
tion on the approach of a train. This enables the switching 
crews to clear the main track in time to prevent stopping 
through trains. 

It was thought advisable to leave the train order signal in 
place at Henderson, as it gives the operator better control of 
a train in the event that it becomes necessary to stop it. Sig- 
nal No. 3122 continues to be the leaving signal at Henderson. 
The signal arrangement as described was placed in service 
October 22, 1919, and seems to be meeting every expectation 
in facilitating the handling of trains and in eliminating 
delays. 
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Unique Design of Reinforced Concrete Wing Walls 


Application of Cantilever Principle Effects Appreciable 


Economy in L. & N. Structures 


on certain other roads which have made extended use 

of reinforced concrete have found that this material af- 
fords an unlimited opportunity for the exercise of originality 
in developing new designs for relatively simple structures. 
Thus in the design of wing walls for culverts and larger 
structures of the same type, the L. & N. has adopted the 
principle of cantilever support from the body of the structure. 
While this is a relatively simple matter in small culverts, 
the extension of this idea to larger structures with unfavor- 
able conditions as to site and foundation has resulted in 


T° ENGINEERS on the Louisville & Nashville like those 











A Novel Design for a Skew Undercrossing 


some rather unusual designs. While these seem rather bold, 
a study demonstrates that they represent much more eco- 
nomical solutions of the problems in hand than could be ob- 
tained by the adoption of more conventional designs. 

In the design of wing walls for culverts this road has fol- 
lowed the prevailing practice on the small structures, of sup- 
porting the wings by building them monolithic with the bar- 
rel. In the larger structures the wing walls become so long 
that they cannot be designed economically as cantilever ex- 
tensions on the barrel wall, so the designs used by most roads 
have embodied the use of self-sustaining and, in many cases, 
independent retaining walls. The engineers on the Louisville 
& Nashville, however, have hit upon another solution which 
is, in effect, an adaptation of the counterfort type of retaining 
wall with the difference that the counterfort extends under- 
neath the wall and across the space between the two walls 
to form a sort of stiff yoke. This really acts in much the 
same way as an extension of the culvert barrel to the same 
point so that the wing wall beyond the yoke is designed in 
much the same way as the shorter wing walls of the smaller 
culverts. Between the yoke and the end of the culvert the 
walls are designed as continuous slabs. The cross wall of 
the yoke serves as a bulkhead or cutoff wall for the end of 
the culvert while the space between the wings and this yoke 
and the end of the barrel is paved with concrete. 

As the wing walls are only 12 in. wide, they are not very 
heavy and in consequence it has been possible to eliminate 
the footings under these walls and support them by vertical 
cantilever action from the body of the structure. The tops of 
the wing walls have a slope of 1.6 to 1 in a direction at 
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right angles to the track with the idea that the use of a slope 
flatter than that of the embankment material will afford a 
measure of protection for the embankment when the culvert 
is running full. 

This same principle in wing wall design has been carried 
even further in the wing walls of highway underpasses like 
the one shown in one of the drawings. This provides an 
opening under the track 16 ft. wide by 12 ft. high. In these 
wing walls two yokes are provided instead of one and the in- 
ner yoke is transformed from a stiff U-frame to a complete 
rectangle by the addition of a strut across the top 12 in. by 
24 in. in section. Such overhead struts or false parapet walls 
have been used previously, as, for instance, by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul as illustrated on page 1031 of the 
Railway Age Gazette of March 8, 1914. This feature is 
only possible in cases where the wings have sufficient height 
to afford adequate headroom under the strut. The unique 
feature in the Louisville & Nashville design is the use of the 
struts as a member of a stiff frame. 

The wing walls of this structure are even thinner than 
those in the culverts, being only 10 in. wide, but they have 
been widened at the bottom to 16 in. by a 6-in. hub guard 











The Suspended Wing of the Railways Under Crossing 


or fender projecting 9 in. above the roadway. As in the cul- 
verts, the footings under these walls have been dispensed with 
and the weight of the wall is carried partly by the cross walls 
of the yokes and partly by cantilever action from the barrel 
of the structure to which they are attached monolithically. 

Another interesting feature in the design of this structure 
is the chamfering of the corner of the barrel wall where it 
joins the 30-deg. wing so that the angle of the barrel wall 
and wing is located 2 ft. 734 in. inside the barrel. To af- 
ford adequate support for the roadway slab overhead, the 
corner of this wall is bracketed out to the full width from a 
point 4 ft. below the soffit of the cover. 

Another departure from common practice in this design 
is to be noted at the connection of the two wings at the op- 
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posite end of this structure which are parallel with the bar- 
rel walls. Instead of making the inside faces of the wings 
and barrel walls flush, the outside faces are flush and the 
resulting offset of 17 in. on the inside is protected by an ex- 
tensidn of the hub guard beyond the end of the barrel. It 
is also to be noted that the barrel of the structure has a solid 
slab footing. 

Having developed this type of design it was but natural 
to apply it in a more complex manner to a difficult piece of 
engineering encountered in providing a railroad undercrossing 
on a sharp skew. Foundation conditions required the carry- 
ing of the footings to rock at an elevation some 15 ft. or 
more below the rail level of the lower track, or 13 ft. below 
the level at which a retaining wall would serve any useful 
purpose. This condition led to the development of a design 
in which the floor load is transmitted by means of a trans- 
verse concrete girder to a row of reinforced concrete piers 
spaced from 7 to 10 ft. apart and extended to rock founda- 
tion. This same form of construction is used for both inter- 
mediate piers and those forming the abutments, except that 
in the latter, curtain walls are provided between the piers 
to retain the earth fill. Hence, these piers serve both as col- 
umns to support the vertical load of the deck and as counter- 
forts to take the lateral thrust of the curtain walls. As these 
curtain walls can serve no useful purpose below an elevation 
of about 3 ft. below the base of rail, they are not carried 
below that level, being virtually suspended between the piers. 
These walls have a normal thickness of 10 in. 

Owing to the skew of the structure there are two wings, 
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lem indicated the economy of extending the wall construction | 
used for the abutments, that is, to build cantilever wing walls , 
projecting from the ends of the abutment. The resulting ' 











General Layout of the Skew Railway 


design is shown in the plan and photographs, and contains 
only a small portion of the material which would have been 
required for wings supported on their own footings. Owing 
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Longitudinal Section on € of Underpass. 


43 ft. and 46 ft. long, respectively, that are turned against 
the embankment, and two other wings 18 ft. and 20 ft. long, 
respectively, that are on the two corners where they turn 
away from the embankment. For the two long wings the 
only practicable solution was to use independent wings de- 
signed as reinforced concrete counterfort retaining walls. In 
the case of the two short wings, however, a study of the prob- 










Layout and Details of the Highway Underpass 
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to the fact that this extended portion acts as a cantilever in 
resisting the earth pressure and is of much longer span than 
the intermediate cross walls, it was necessary to make this 
portion of the wall thicker, it being 21 in. at the bottom of 
the inner end. The first section of the abutment curtain 
wall adjacent to the wing wall is also given a greater thick- 
ness, as shown in the horizontal section. 




















April 16, 1920 


This structure has a number of other peculiarities that 
require some explanation. The situation at this crossing is 
one affording very limited headroom, so that it was neces- 
sary to use a relatively thin floor. A still further complica- 
tion arose from the fact that the two lower tracks are not 
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Half Sectional Plan. 


Hal? Top Plan. Section AA. 
Details of Wings for a 9 ft. by 8 ft. Culvert 


parallel and are separated by a greater distance than is neces- 
sary for operating clearance. To shorten the span length as 
much as possible, two intermediate rows of supports were 
provided, so as to form two spans of 16 ft. net clearance for 
the two tracks, with a short third span in the middle to take 
up the remaining space. The intermediate piers were made of 
such length that the floor construction could span crosswise 
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Rear Elevation of Abutment 
Part Sections and Elevation of the Railroad Crossing 





rather than along the skew and 15-in. 36-lb. I-beams encased 
in concrete were used for the portions of the two longer spans 
carrying the major portion of the track load, while the outer 
portions of these spans and the short intermediate span were 
designed as true reinforced concrete. 

These designs were developed under the immediate direc- 
tion of Elmer Zarbell, assistant engineer, and under the gen- 
eral supervision of W. H. Courtenay, chief engineer of the 
Louisville & Nashville, Louisville, Ky. 
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Award May End Yard 
Rates for Enginemen 


HE PRECEDENTS established by the Wage Board during 
bi the period of federal control are continued by law un- 
til September 1, 1920, and will probably be continued 
indefinitely after that date as a matter of policy. Apparently, 
therefore, precedents, and consequently practices and wages 
now prevailing in railroad service will continue to be opera- 
tive. The agitations which have brought about these prece- 
dents during the past two years will also be continued with- 
out interruption or alleviation. It is this fact which gives a 
peculiar significance to a majority award and a dissenting 
opinion rendered in the arbitration case involving the East 
St. Louis Junction Railroad (Stockyards terminal), and its 
engineers and firemen with reference to the application of the 
so-called transfer rate to its switch engines. 

The rate for engineers and firemen on yard engines estab- 
lished by the United States Railroad Administration is less 
than the rate established for engineers and firemen on road 
engines. In Interpretation 15, to General Order 27, it is held 
that the road rate shall also apply to engines engaged in 
various classes of service, neither yard nor road service, but 
including transfer service and unclassified service. The re- 
sult of this interpretation has been that the railway brother- 
hoods have been endeavoring to extend the scope of applica- 
tion of the so-called transfer rate, which in turn means that 
the road rate is gradually being applied more and more in 
detail to switch engines engaged largely in yard service. As 
a result of an instance of this kind a disagreement came about 
between the officers of the East St. Louis Junction and the 
representatives of its engineers and firemen and the matter 
was submitted to arbitration. 

Albert Phillips, vice-president of the Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Firemen and Enginemen, was selected by the em- 
ployees to serve on the arbitration board. C. E. Smith, con- 
sulting engineer at St. Louis, Mo., was selected by the com- 
pany as its representative and Judge S. J. Peelle was ap- 
pointed by the United States Board of Mediation and Con- 
ciliation as the third member. The latter was later elected 
chairman of the board. 

The majority award, made after hearings held in St. Louis, 
Mo., on February 3 to 7 inclusive, grants the transfer rate 
to the engineers and firemen employed on this road. Mr. 
Smith, dissented from this award and in so doing presented 
his reasons therefor in a separate brief. In so doing he said, 
“If this matter involved the East St: Louis Junction alone, 
the matter would not be of national importance but the ap- 
plication of the majority award to other roads that have sim- 
ilar conditions would in a sense practically wipe out the yard 
rate for switch engineers and firemen at practically every 
point in the country where any interchange whatever is made 
with foreign roads. Manifestly this was never the intent of 
the establishment of the transfer rate or unclassified service, 
and the general application of this award as a precedent would 
remove the differential that has existed between road and 
yard service. Then would follow a demand by the road en- 
gineers and firemen for the former differential.” 


The Majority Award 


The majority award reads in part as follows: “The prin- 
cipal question submitted in the agreement of arbitration is as 
follows: ‘(1) Whether the service which the engineers, fire- 
men, and hostlers are engaged in takes and carries the trans- 
fer rate pay, and, if not in their entirety, to what extent such 
employees in said service are entitled to transfer rates.’ 

“The service under consideration consists of the handling 
of cars on tracks of the East St. Louis Junction and indus- 
trial tracks adjacent thereto, and at times moving cars to and 
from and over tracks of other railroads. 

“Prior to federal control and before the issuance of Gen- 














eral Order 27 by the Railroad Administration, the following 
rates were in effect: engineers $4.55 per day, firemen $2.95 
per day. 

“Under provision and interpretation of General Order 27, 
the rates were increased as follows: engineers $5.66 per day; 
firemen $4.16 per day. The foregoing rates applied to all 
engineers and firemen and on all engines in the service of the 
company. 

“Under Supplement 15 to General Order 27, a schedule of 
rates was provided for engineers, and firemen in freight serv- 
ice and a separate schedule of rates for engineers and fire- 
men in yard service, with a provision that engineers and fire- 
men engaged in certain designated and unclassified service 
would be paid freight rates. 

“Under Interpretation 1 to Supplement 15 to General Or- 
der 27, the following question (No. 85) was submitted to 
and decided by the director general of railroads. 

“*TIs it to be understood that the negotiated rates men- 
tioned under the head of “Special Allowances” in Interpreta- 
tion 2 to General Order 27, for example, the $4.50 rate for 
engineers and the $3.00 for firemen, which were increased 
under the daily table, are to be retained as minima if the 
rates provided for yard service for the class of engine used 
do not exceed such rates? Decision: The service comes 
within the provisions of unclassified service taking through 
freight rates.’ 

“In the judgment of a majority of the board the service 
involved in this case is not wholly transfer service; neither 
is it entirely yard service; but is rather of an unclassified 
nature, for which as hereinbefore set forth an intermediate 
rate (neither yard nor road) has heretofore applied. 

“Therefore, there having been in effect a rate which was 
neither a yard rate nor a road rate, a majority of the board 
holds that the service comes within the term ‘unclassified’ as 
referred to in the above question and decision thereon herein- 
before quoted, and the rate shall be as provided for through 
freight service, according to size of engines, in Article 4 of 
Supplement 15 to General Order 27. 


Dissenting Opinion of C. E. Smith 


As stated before, Mr. Smith, representing the railroad 
company, did not concur in this award and subsequently filed 
the following dissenting brief outlining his reasons for re- 
fusing to agree to the award: 

“The East St. Louis Junction is essentially a terminal 
switching railroad serving the East St. Louis stock yards, 
several large packing houses and a number of other indus- 
tries. The extreme length of its main line is less than 114 
miles. Connections are made with several other railroads. 
The distance between the head blocks of the various connec- 
tions of the East St. Louis Junction and the head blocks of 
the interchange tracks of the connecting roads are as follows: 


Feet 
ND ia hte tnt bn 29 4d di deck iba beats a 300 
yg ag ele agin! 2: 900 
NY Sieh. dhdadadws uke over oncnvek euroenes 2,100 
SR, LD Us. die ae cde wen thet aw ne + 6,100 
RINE OE PRR BIE Baad 9 82 Le lb 6,700 
NG Wield ol bth o bas gh utddaw sc ahedbewiiess 6,100 


“As a rule the foreign lines deliver cars at the interchange 
tracks on the East St. Louis Junction and,’ to a certain ex- 
tent, call for and haul cars away from those interchange 
tracks. The East St. Louis Junction engines move the cars 
between its interchange tracks and the various stock chutes 
and industry tracks, and also handle a portion of the out- 
going cars over the lines and distances enumerated above to: 
the interchange yards of the various railroads. 

“The record shows that the number of cars handled to the 
interchange tracks of other roads by the East St. Louis: Junc- 
tion engines usually consist of one to four movements a day 
consisting of comparatively small cuts, most of which do not 
exceed 10 or 15 cars; although, in an exceptional case 76, cars 
were handled in one cut double headed. 
“Witnesses for the men testified that the work of the en- 
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gines was divided almost equally between yard switching on 
the tracks of the Junction and interchanges with other roads, 
This was later controverted by the sworn testimony of the 
vice-president of the company, that out of a total of 136 en- 
gine-hours daily on the Junction, 41% hours, which amounts 
to 3.3 per cent of the total engine hours, would be consumed 
in making interchange deliveries with foreign roads. 

“The brotherhood contended throughout the hearing that 
the service performed by the East St. Louis Junction engines 
is transfer service and made no other contention. It is sig- 
nificant that the majority award does not classify this service 
as transfer service. There is not one word of sworn testi- 
mony in the record that the switching service of the East St. 
Louis Junction is unclassified service, but on the other hand 
the record states that it has always been classified as yard 
service; yet the majority award of this board holds, contrary 
to the evidence, that the service is unclassified and, therefore, 
entitled to the road rate. 

“The brotherhood arbitrator laid great stress upon the fact 
that where a negotiated rate applied the road rates should 
have been applied under Supplement 15. Reference to Supple- 
ment 15 and the correlated documents indicates clearly that 
the negotiated rate to which reference is made is a rate that 
was negotiated to make a higher allowance to the yard switch- 
men on account of performing transfer service. No evidence 
was introduced to show that the rates heretofore paid on the 
Junction were negotiated with any reference to transfer serv- 
ice and it was the conclusion of a majority of the arbitrators, 
the chairmen and the writer, that the service did not consist 
of transfer service. As the rate had not been negotiated with 
any allowance for transfer service in mind, the ruling ap- 
plying to rates negotiated for that purpose should not apply. 

“Practically the majority award was based on Question 85 
of Interpretation 1 to Supplement 15 to General Order 27, 
and the answer thereto. 

“The reference to negotiated rates mentioned under the 
head, of ‘special allowances’ in Interpretation 2 to General 
Order 27 reads as follows: 

(1) ‘The negotiated rate since the arbitration of the 
engineers and firemen in the east and west, for transier 
service, for example, the $4.50 rate for engineers and the 
$3.00 rates for firemen in the western territory shall be 
increased under section B of Article 2. Where through 
freight rates apply to transfer service the increase under 
Section E, Article 2, will apply.’ 


‘This interpretation clearly relates to transfer service and 
was not a proper precedent for deciding the case at hand, as 
the East St. Louis Junction rates had not been negotiated for 
transfer service but have always been considered yard rates, 
although at times higher than the going yard rates. That 
interpretation is not a precedent for the case in hand. 

“In the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh case (No. 417) 
the Railway Board of Adjustment decided as follows: 

‘Section 1. When the service performed during the 
day is confined strictly to industrial switching of cars 
arriving on the different roads mentioned, or from the 
industries to the different roads, yard rates shall apply. 

However, should one or more cars be handled from one 

road to another during the course of a day’s work by the 

joint engine, the transfer rate will apply.’ 


“The majority decision was reached the same day the hear- 
ing closed and without, in my opinion, sufficient considera- 
tion of the issues involved. The record was not consulted 
once and the applicability of the precedents was not carefully 


-considered. 


“Although the actual amount of money involved is not 
extremely large, yet it is large in proportion to the operations 
and resources of the Junction. The award of the two arbitra- 
tors established a new precedent which may have a far-reach- 
ing effect. It is unfortunate that such an important question 
could not have been considered by a board of three compe- 
tent, disinterested arbitrators.” 
























Employees of the Minnesota, Dakota & Western at !n- 
ternational Falls, Minn., who have been on strike since De- 
cember, 1919, returned to work on March 27, after an agree- 
ment had been reached between the company and the men. 
The strike at International Falls became so serious in De- 
cember that Governor Burnquist of Minnesota ordered the state 
militia to the town. The troops were not withdrawn until about 
three weeks ago. 


G. H. Parker, controller of the Railroad Administration, 
has issued a circular to carriers whose property was under 
federal control, calling attention to section 206 of the trans- 
portation act of 1920, requiring payments of final judgments, 
etc., rendered subsequent to February 29, 1920, to be made 
out of the revolving fund created under section 210. Chief 
accounting officers of the carriers must not approve for pay- 
ment from federal funds any such judgments, etc., or set up 
in the federal accounts in any manner the amounts of such 
judgments. Further instructions will be issued outlining the 
procedure to be followed. 


Twelve passengers were injured, one of them fatally, as a 
result of a collision on the Ninth avenue elevated line of the 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company, New York City, near 
the Rector street station on the morning of April 12. Two 
southbound trains, one of six cars and the other of seven, 
were running on converging tracks and one of them, running 
past a stop signal, ran into the side of the other, and one 
car was knocked off the elevated structure and lodged against 
a brick building. Some of the injured persons fell to the 
street. The engineman at fault had been in the service 34 
years without before being involved in any serious accident. 
With the signal which was disregarded there was an auto- 
matic train stop, but this was so located as to serve its 
purpose only for trains moving at very low speed, whereas in 
this case, the train was moving at a rate considerably faster 
than the prescribed limit. 


The Commission on Car Service. 


In a circular addressed to the railroads on April 8, Chair- 
man Kendall, of the Commission on Car Service, American 
Railroad Association, said that reports from the steel mill 
districts indicate an extreme shortage of the long low-side 
gondolas for movement of finished product. At most of the 
plants the storage facilities have been exhausted, resulting 
in reduced hours of work, restricting the manufacture and 
forwarding of shipments for which there is a heavy demand. 
The situation is further aggravated by the loss of labor which 
it will be difficult to replace. These cars are not adaptable 
for coal traffic, and, said Mr. Kendall, “it is very important 
that each road issue instructions prohibiting the misuse of 
these cars and providing for their prompt return to the 
owners, that they may be utilized to relieve urgent require- 
ments.” 


Memphis Terminal Property to Be Sold 


The sale of 18 acres of ground in Memphis, Tenn., origin- 
ally bought by the Memphis Railroad Terminal Company 
for the location of a Union passenger station, will be closed 
shortly. The property was purchased in 1907 by lines enter- 
ing Memphis and plans for the buildings were drawn up at 
that time, but, on account of the inability of the proprietary 
lines to agree in regard to the project, the plan was. aban- 
doned. Later two stations were built. One, known as the 
Union Station, is used by the Louisville & Nashville, the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, the Southern, the Mis- 
souri Pacific and the St. Loitis Southwestern. The other, 
known as the Grand Central station, is used by the Illinois 
Central, the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, the St. Louis-San 
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Francisco, and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. The 
ground has consequently been idle since it was sold to the 
railroads and recently negotiations were opened by two 
firms seeking new sites for plants. 


Coal Prices Declared Too High 


Present high prices of bituminous coal were characterized 
as inexcusable on any theory of supply and demand or on 
any economic principle in a formal statement issued by 
Herbert N. Shenton, secretary of the U. S. Bituminous Coal 
Commission, which adjudicated the dispute between the soft 
coal operators and miners. Neither the advice of the com- 
mission to buy and store coal early, the requirements of the 
export trade, the status of car service, the daily output of 
the mines, the weather conditions, nor supposed shortage of 
supply explain in any manner the rise in prices, which are 
out of all relation to the increase in the cost of production 
caused by higher wages granted by the commission, Mr. 
Shenton said. After reviewing the factors contributing to 
the sky-rocketing of prices, he concludes that they will soon 
decline. Continuing, he says: 

“The fear of immediate suffering from car shortage seems 
to figure in the reasons for the flurry. There were sufficient 
cars and motive power to distribute this unusual production 
of the past few months, on account of careful and energetic 
car distribution. These cars and motive power are prac- 
tically all available, and, while there is definite need for more 
or both in order to stabilize the industry, there is no imnie- 
diate serious threatening of a car shortage such as has not 
existed during the winter, unless it is necessary, because of 
emergencies, to divert coal cars for other purposes. The 
more open weather conditions and the efforts to improve 
allocation of cars by the Car Service Commission of the 
American Railroad Association give promise of a greatly 
improved car situation in the near future. There is no rea- 
son to believe that there will be a limited supply of coal for 
the domestic market. Efforts are being made to stabilize 
prices through regulations of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and by special legislation. The educational cam- 
paign for early buying and storage will also tend to stabilize 
the market. = 


Butting Collision on a Staff-Operated Line 

On the evening of June 19, 1919, a butting collision between 
a passenger train and a freight on the East Indian Railway 
at milepost 763, near Firozabad, resulted in 15 passengers 
and four men on the locomotives being killed, and a large 
number of persons injured; and the fire which broke out 
following the wreck burnt up six passenger cars and caused 
additional loss of life. 

It appears, says the Railway Gazette (London), in speak- 
ing of the collision, that the tablet or token given to the 
engineman of one of the trains was for another section of 
the road; that is to say, the token for the B-A section was 
given to the train moving over the B-C section. Just how the 
mistake was made is not explained. Whether the assistant 
stationmaster gave the tablet to the signalman to be handed 
to the engineman, or whether the signalman took it from the 
stationmaster’s table, is not cleared up. The tokens for dif- 
ferent sections are differentiated by their shape, and also 
are lettered; but evidently the men become careless of these 
details. The East Indian Railway uses Neale’s token instru- 
ment and also some of Tyer’s; but what was used in this 
case does not appear. The committee which investigated 
the collision recommended the introduction of some system 
to make it more difficult for enginemen to start with a wrong 
token; to improve locomotive headlights; to provide better 
means of communication between the engineman and the 
guard on freight.trains; to put the rules into a small book 
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instead of a bulky one; to light passenger cars by electricity: 
and to equip passenger trains with ladders and hooks for 
extinguishing fires. 


A Department of Public Works 

The question of whether or not the federal government 
should establish a Department of Public Works has been 
submitted for a referendum vote to the 1,305 member or- 
ganizations of the United States Chamber of Commerce. The 
result of the referendum will determine the national cham- 
ber’s attitude on this question when it comes up for Congres- 
sional action.. The desirability of a federal Department of 
Public Works was suggested by the Engineering Council, an 
organization member of the national chamber. The En- 
gineering Council believes there is an urgent need in the 
national government for such a department to carry on the 
work of an engineering and construction character. The 
Engineering Council has gone on record as favoring tlie 
adoption of the Jones-Reavis bill, now pending in Congress, 
providing that the name of the executive department at 
present designated as “Department of Interior” be changed 
to the name of “Department of Public Works,” and that the 
head thereof shall continue to be a member of the Cabinet 
under the official designation “Secretary of Public Works.” 
This bill would transfer much of the work now transacted 
by bureaus under the Department. of Interior to other de- 
partments and would also place additional bureaus under the 
new department. 


I. C. C. to Create New Bureaus 

While awaiting the appointment by the President. of the 
three new members of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
the commission has been engaged in strengthening its own 
organization to enable it to cope with the numerous new 
duties imposed upon it by the transportation act. Early an- 
nouncement is expected of the creation of a Bureau of 
Capital Issues to handle the details of the supervision of 
railroad security issues and of a Bureau of Service to handle 
matters pertaining to transportation, car service, embargoes, 
joint use of terminals and other similar matters as to which 
the commission is given broad powers under the new law. 
While the commission’s most extensive powers relating to 
operating matters are to be exercised only in case the com- 
mission declares that in its judgment an emergency exists, 
it is regarded as necessary to maintain an organization to 
keep in constant touch with the situation so that the com- 
mission may be prepared to act if necessary. The provisions 
relative to regulation of security issues do not become ef- 
fective for 120 days from March 1, when the law went into 
effect. It is understood that Col. F. G. Robbins, formerly 
general superintendent of the Erie Railroad at Chicago, has 
been selected for appointment as director of the Division of 
Service. Mr. Robbins left the Erie in January, 1918, to accept 
a commission as major in the Engineer Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, and after some service at Washington in the office of 
S. M. Felton, director general of military railways, went to 
France as assistant general manager, Service of Supply, of 
the Transportation Corps, A. E. F., where he was promoted 
to colonel. After the armistice he was assigned to the office 
of the chief of engineers of the Army at Washington. 

The commission has recently announced the creation of a 
new Traffic Bureau, with W. V. Hardie as director of traffic, 
which has taken over jurisdiction over the Bureau of Tariffs, 
the Fourth Section Board and the Suspension Board and will 
have much to do with the adjustment of rates in the various 
districts or rate groups to meet the 5% per cent. standard of 
return. Mr. Hardie when appointed was assistant general 
freight agent of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, at Dallas, 
Tex., and had been assistant to the director of the Division 
of Public Service of the Railroad Administration. Prior to 


federal control he had been for ten years with the Oklahoma 
Traffic Association, an organization of shippers, at Okla- 
homa City. ‘ 

It is understood that the new heads of bureaus of the 
commission are to receive salaries of $10,000 a year, corres- 
ponding to those received by the director of the bureau of 
valuation and the chief counsel. 
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The Central of Georgia; which owns and operates the 
sleeping cars on its lines, has applied to the Railroad Com- 
mission of Georgia for authority to increase sleeping car 
rates approximately 20 per cent. It is proposed to make the 
minimum charge for lower berths $2 instead of $1.50, and for 
seats in parlors cars 50 cents instead of 45 cents. 


The Southern Freight Rate Committee, G. K. Caldwell, 
chairman, announces the establishment of freight tariff bu- 
reaus at Atlanta, Louisville, Richmond, and New Orleans, 
with the following agents in charge; Atlanta, J. H. Glenn; 
Louisville, F. L. Speiden; Richmond, J. J. Cottrell; New 
Orleans, W. P. Emerson. The members of the Southern 
Freight Rate Committee, besides Mr. Caldwell, are S. B. 
Mitchell, formerly assistant to the freight traffic manager 
of the Louisville & Nashville; C. McD. Davis, formerly gen- 
eral freight agent of the Atlantic Coast Line; E. K. Bryan, 
formerly assistant general freight agent of the Illinois Cen- 
tral; G. S. Rains, formerly assistant general freight agent of 
the Seaboard Air Line, and L. E, Chalenor (secretary), for- 
merly chairman of the South Eastern Freight Association. 


Old Dominion Line 


The Old Dominion Steamship Company, one of the best 
known coastwise freight and passenger lines, making daily 
trips between New York and Norfolk, has discontinued this 
line and is going to abandon coastwise business entirely. 
Control of the company has passed into new hands, and it is 
proposed to buy larger vessels and go into the trans-Atlantic 
trade. The Old Dominion Line has been running steam- 
ships between New York and southern ports since 1867. 


Southern Railway Agents’ Association 


Six of the principal railways of the south are represented 
in the list of officers of the Southern Railway Agents’ Asso- 
ciation, an organization of development and immigration ofh- 
cers which was formed at a meeting at Atlanta, Ga., on April 
7. The officers of the new association are: president, W. L. 
Henderson, industrial and immigration agent, Southern Rail- 
way; vice-presidents, J. M. Jones, Seaboard Air Line; J. L. 
Peeler, Missouri, Kansas & Texas; H. B. Hoyroyd, Louisville 
& Nashville; W. R. Tucker, Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic; 
secretary, J. F. Jackson, Central of Georgia. Mr. Jackson’s 
office is at Savannah, Ga. 


Western Short Lines Ask Rehearing on Mail Pay 


The Western .Association of Short Line Railroads has 
filed a petition with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
asking for a rehearing and a revised finding by the Commis- 
sion as to the fair and reasonable rates for the transporta- 
tion of the mails and also replying to the postmaster gen- 
eral’s petition for a rehearing. They allege that the rates 
provided in the commission’s decision are not fair to “short 
line” railroads in general and to the western short lines in 
particular; and that according to the advice they have re- 
ceived from the postmaster general as to the amounts they 
are to be paid on the basis of the rates prescribed by the 
commission the majority of the western short lines that have 
heretofore been paid on the weight basis for mail service 
will suffer a very great reduction, exceeding 30 per cent. 
below what they have been receiving on the basis of the 
1917 weighing; and consequently less than the pay based on 
the 1914 weighing, in spite of the fact that the weight carried 
increased 100 per cent. on such roads between 1914 and 1917. 
They express the belief that the commission did not intend 
thus to reduce pay and that higher rates and differentials 
can be ordered without necessitating a re-examination of the 
entire proceeding. The western short lines are represented 
by Clarence M. Oddie. 





Suburban Fares in Canada 


The Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada, report- 
ing on complaints of season ticket passengers at Toronto, 
Montreal and other places, and on proposed advances in 
fares filed by the railways, disallows the rates proposed by 
the carriers, but permits them to file new tariffs for commu- 
tation passenger traffic, applicable between the points in- 
cluded in the existing tariffs of commutation fares, as fol- 
lows: ' 

(a) 50-trip tickets, food for 30 days, on the basis of 8% 
mills per mile of travel, subject to a minimum charge per 
ride of 7% cents. 

(b) 40-trip tickets (scholars’ tickets), good for 30 days, 
on the basis of 4% mills per mile of travel, subject to a mini- 
mum charge per ride of 7% cents. 

(c) 10-trip tickets, good for three months, on the basis of 
2.5 cents per mile of travel, subject to a minimum charge per 
ride of 7% cents. 


Daylight Saving in New England 


“Summer Time” has finally been ordered by the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature after long discussion, a bill having been 
adopted to make the standard of the sixtieth meridian the 
lawful time in that state beginning April 25. The city of 
Hartford, Connecticut, which adopted the sixtieth meridian 
some time since, has gone back to the seventy-fifth, because 
of the refusal of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road to change schedules of trains to accommodate suburban 
workers; but it is expected that on April 25 another attempt 
will be made to change the standard, The railroad company 
has indicated its willingness to change timetables whenever 
the different communities in Connecticut, Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts shall come to an agreement as to what thev 
desire. 

Daylight-saving bills have been defeated in the legislatures 
of New Jersey and in New York, but in New York it is said 
that another attempt will be made this week. The legislature 
of Maryland has rejected a bill to provide for summer time 
in the city of Baltimore. At Montreal it is announced that, 
beginning May 2, the principal Canadian lines will make 
changes in the times of trains to accommodate the cities and 
towns which have adopted or intend to adopt summer time. 


Southern Rate Committee 


Carriers in Southern Classification territory have about com- 
pleted their rate organization. Lincoln Green, vice-president in 
charge of traffic of the Southern, will be chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the new organization to be known as the 
Southern Freight Rate Association, which will take the place of 
the old Southern Freight Rate Association, the Southeastern Mis- 
sissippi Valley Association, and the Associated Railways of Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas. Those associations may not be wholly 
abolished but, during federal control, they did not function to 
any extent and the question would be more one of revival than 
of re-establishment. 

The headquarters of the new rate organization will be in At- 
lanta, Ga. The rate committee has been tentatively agreed on, 
as follows: G. K. Caldwell, assistant freight traffic manager of 
the Southern, Washington, D. C., chairman; N. B. Wright, as- 
sistant freight traffic manager of the Central of Georgia, Savan- 
nah, Ga.; C. McD. Davis, general freight agent of the Atlantic 
Coast Line, Wilmington, N. C.; E. K. Bryan, assistant general 
freight agent of the Illinois Central, Memphis, Tenn.; and G. S. 
Rains, assistant freight traffic manager of the Seaboard Air 
Line, Norfolk, Va. The appointment of Mr. Davis is not cer- 
tain, but either he or Roscoe Doss, also connected with the At- 
lantic Coast Line, will be on the committee. 


W2HaAT IS THE VALUE of an artificially low freight rate if it dis- 
turbs industry, leads to freight tieups, to partial or complete shut- 
downs of production in various communities and to the losses 
due to such a checking of national energy? For the public the 


balance is far on the wrong side, leaving entirely out of con- 


sideration the injustice done to investors in railroad securities.— 
New York Tribune. 
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Financial Inability to Perform Repairs Ordered 


The Florida Supreme Court refuses to issue a peremptory writ 
of mandamus to require a railroad company to repair its roadbed 
and track, “and in doing so to have due regard for” an order of 
the railroad commissioners giving details for reconstructing the 
entire line of the company’s roadbed and track, especially where 
the financial inability of the company to comply with the order 
is admitted.—State v. Taveres & Gulf (Fla.) 82 So. 833 


Carrier Not Obliged to Protect Passenger 
Against Lawful Arrest 


The West Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals holds that al- 
though a railroad is obliged to use reasonable diligence to pro- 
tect its passengers against unlawful assaults, its servants are un- 
der no duty to resist or interfere with a known officer in making 
an arrest of a passenger, unless they knew or by reasonable dili- 
gence ought to know that the arrest is unlawful; neither are they 
bound to make inquiry into such known officer’s authority. 
Clark v. Norfolk & Western (W. Va.) 100 S. E. 480. 


Liability for Brakemen Falling Into Culvert 


The Kentucky Court of Appeals holds that a railroad was not 
liable under the Federal Employers’ Limited Liability Act to 
its brakeman who, to throw a switch for the train, to do which 
it was not necessary to leave the train at a distance of more than 
600 to 700 feet from the switch, voluntarily got off 25 or 30 feet 
from an unguarded culvert, which was 893 feet from the switch, 
and in the dark fell into it. Ordinarily, a railroad company is 
not liable for an injury to an experienced brakeman or switch- 
man, by falling into an open culvert or drain. The company 
was under no duty to anticipate that the brakeman would cross 
the culvert and to guard it by barriers—Manuel v. L. & N. (Ky.) 
215 S. W. 280. 


Terminal Companies Subject to Hours of Service Act 


A terminal company which owned a terminal passenger station 
and the tracks leading thereto, used by various interstate rail- 
roads, sold tickets and checked and loaded baggage for the com- 
panies’ trains, maintained a telegraph office through which train 
orders were transmitted, operated all switches to and from its 
tracks, and through its station master directed the movements of 
all trains while on its tracks. In a civil suit for a penalty under 
the Hours of Service Act, the Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth 
Circuit, holds that the company is a common carrier engaged in 
transportation of passengers and baggage by railroad in inter- 
state commerce, although it has no cars or engines, trainmen or 
engineers. It is subject to the provisions of the Hours of 
Service Act as to its telegraph operator who transmitted the train 
orders.—United States v. Atlanta Terminal Co., 260 Fed. 779. 


Recovery for Occasional Damage by Flood 


The West Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals holds, in ac- 
cordance with the prior decisions of that court, that where a 
railroad company or other person by temporary or permanent 
structures or fills built in a stream obstructs the channel and 
thereby diverts the regular flow of the waters therein, resulting 
in occasional damages to the lands of a riparian owner, such 
damages in contemplation of law are impermanent and tempo- 
rary, as distinguished from permanent damages, and recovery 
therefor is limited to the damages as from time to time they 
occur. In the trial of an action for such impermanent dam- 
ages it is error to admit evidence of prospective or future dam- 
ages liable to be sustained by the owner, and an instruction to 
the jury which does rot limit recovery to such temporary dam- 
ages constitutes reversible error—Covert v. C. & O (W Va.), 
100 S. E. 854 
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Boiler Inspection Act Violation 


In an action for the death of a brakeman, thrown under the 
train when his clothing came in contact with an unguarded hook 
on the tender of the locomotive, there was evidence that the 
hook could have been guarded when not in use. The New York 
Supreme Court, affirmed by the Appellate Division, holds that 
the question whether the locomotive was equipped with a safe 
and suitable boiler and appurtenances, as required by section 2 
of the Federal Boiler Inspection Act, and the acts amendatory 
thereof, was for the jury. Whether the hook was the proximate 
cause of the death was also held a question for the jury. Judg- 
ment for plaintiff was affirmed—Ford v. McAdoo, 178 N. Y. 
Supp. 631, affirmed 890. 


Failure to Fence Evidence of Negligence 


The New York Appellate Division holds that the failure of a 
railroad company to comply with the requirement of New York 
Railroad Law, § 52, to fence its road to prevent livestock going 
thereon is evidence of negligence in favor of one suing for the 
death of a child struck by a train on an unfenced track onto 
which he had strayed. The court, reversing a judgment of non- 
suit on a jury trial, conceded that the decisions in the various 
states are not in harmony on these fence statutes, but considers 
that the New York Court of Appeals, in Donnegan v. Erhardt, 
119 N. Y. 468, has established that there may be a liability for 
personal injuries for a failure to comply with this particular 
statute—Di Caprio v. N. Y. C.. 178 N. Y. Supp. 626. 


Lien for “Loss or Damage” Does not 
Include Overcharge on Freight 


An overcharge in freight rates does not entitle the person 
overcharged to a lien on the railroad’s roadbed. In an action 
for overcharge the Arkansas Supreme Court held that the right 
to such a lien must exist, if at all, under the provision of the 
State statute (Kirby’s Dig. §6661) providing that “every person 
who shall sustain loss or damage to person or property from 
any railroad for which a liability may exist at law shall have a 
lien on said railroad.” It is held that “loss or damage,” as used 
in the section, has no reference whatever to an excess payment 
of freight rates, but only to loss or injury to the thing itself— 
Gallup v. St. Louis, I. M. & S. (Ark.) 215 S. W. 586. 


Maintenance of Switching Tracks, Etc., Across Streets 


The Michigan Supreme Court holds that where a railroad has 
built on its right of way switching and storage tracks crossing 
city streets without the city’s permission, and has continued to 
use the tracks for six years without objection, the city is estopped 
from requiring the railroad to remove its tracks. It is also held 
that a railfoad which has incurred considerable expense in build- 
ing sidings on its right of way before a city council rescinds 
its resolution granting permission to cross city streets, will be 
permitted to complete the tracks by extending them to its main 
track, so as to relieve the situation as to local freight and facili- 
tate the movement of through freight, with safeguards for the 
users of the streets—City of Flint vy. Grand Trunk Western 
(Mich.) 174 N. W. 147. 


Implied Promise to Pay for Services 
Rendered Railroad 


A postmaster, with an office 200 to 300 feet from a railroad 
station where mail was delivered, for four consecutive years, 
under the impression that it was his duty, the situation being 
known to the railroad, carried the mail from the station to the 
office four times a day. He then ascertained that the railroad 
was under contract with the government to do this work. In an 
action by him the North Carolina Supreme Court held that the 
railroad was liable to the postmaster for the value of the services 
rendered for its benefit, under the rule that, in the absence of < 
special contract, where one person has rendered services of value 
for the benefit of another, which the latter is under a binding 
obligation to perform, and such services and the benefits there- 
from, not intended te be gratuitous, have been knowingly ac- 
cepted and received, the law will imply a promise to pay what 
such services are reasonably worth—Blackwood v. Southern 
‘N. Car.) 100 S. E. 610. 
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Lonpon. 
A daily train service between Ostend and Central Europe 
is being arranged, and it is hoped that it will begin to run not 
later than May 1, 1920. 


Women Employed on English Railways 
Lonpon. 
In answer to a question in the British Parliament recently it 
was stated that the number of women employed on English rail- 
ways on August 1, 1914, was about 12,000, on November 11, 1918, 
approximately 66,000, and at the end of January, 1920, approxi- 
mately 30,000. 


Higher Rates on Italian Railways 
Lonpon. 
An order has just been issued by the Italian State Railways 
imposing 100 per cent super-tax on the ordinary rates for foreign 
merchandise entering Italy. This super-tax is applicable to the 
distance to be covered between frontier stations and the place 
of destination. 


Strike on Chinese Eastern Railway 

Lonpon. | 
A Reuter telegram from Peking states that on March 14 the 
Rnssian workmen on the Chinese Eastern railway went out on 
strike owing to General Horvath not replying to their ultimatum 
to hand over authority in the railway territory to the Provisional 
Government of Siberia. The Chinese authorities took immediate 
measures to stop disturbances and warned the strikers that they 
would be turned out of Manchuria unless they resumed work 
immediately. The strikers had counted on the co-operation of 

the Chinese workmen who failed to respond. 


Exports of Locomotives in February 


The exports of locomotives in February numbered 132 valued 
at $4,588,074, as compared with 146 in January valued at $4,159,- 
214. The larger part of the February total was consigned to 
Poland, Italy and Cuba. The detailed figures, as compiled by 
the Division of Statistics of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, are as follows: 


Exports of STEAM LocoMoTIvEs IN FEBRUARY 
Countries Number Dollars 
DRE ERS > “SAR neha 1,114,000 
Pe St errr et eee. 1 20,125 
NE Neriia ais; a.< Sh-O9-0:2 «ho. s ese 6 51,107 
IRR Pei SRC pa a tiekaws ee DE OR 1 23,325 
Mexico PRG ao wk asians Reaedns eae eee 4 41,376 
NS dk Liste a ihrgs 2 Cah Bins cs Bk Ree 1 12,500 
Other British West Indies........... 1 785 
BRL Ee ARREN ES ee ee i 314,815 
Dominican Republic ...... .......... 1 ,800 
Argentina ......... 3 21,000 
NNT Ste ist avai mo GAs so deep a cele ED 6 136,505 
RN iT CR EIR oes cats ik nc: Sw. ai 05 OS 1 835 
I ce iis an teveg iS cink's alee wore m1 hie 4 81,537 
omens I fo ei cig ornare ee Ae 8 350,680 
ritish India ...... srs edipanknctapeei ets 1 9,650 
SE WEEE SIOR. Go. ccssariccsatenr Me 299,040 
NEE ek ainsg,664sdisas-s Unesco eee 2 12,144 
Dresdh South Africa... oof ..cciccsnes 3 179,250 
POM ONG DRO. isos clan vans nase 41 1,903,600 
WO eet asics ToS by 613 pe Sas 132 $4,588,074 


Railway Strike in Spain 
Lonpon, March 25. 

The railway strike in Spain is spreading to the principal lines 
throughout the country with a rapidity denoting a widespread 
organization. The Federation of Spanish Railwaymen recently 
issued a statement declaring that if the government did not enable 
the railway companies to increase wages, they would declare a 
general strike on all lines. On March 23 practically every train 
in Spain stopped, but there has been no disorder. The govern- 
ment’s efforts to maintain a skeleton service have failed, and the 
railway companies were informed that if a solution is not found 
at once the government would take immediate steps to end the 
strike. It is reported that on March 24 the government issued 
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a royal order advancing to the railway companies a sum sufh- 
cient to pay for one month the increase in wages demanded by 
the employees. The parliament meanwhile will discuss meas- 
ures to satisfy the requirements of the railway service. This 
temporary arrangement by which it is hoped to end the strike 
today leaves the real question open for another government to 
solve, since the mission of the present cabinet ends with the 
approval of the budget on April 9. 


Committee to Investigate Electrification 


A note in this column in the Railway Age of April 2 (page 
1167), spoke of the formation of a committee in the Ministry 
of Transport to investigate the electrification of the English 
railways. The committee in addition to the names given in 
the item in question will also include Philip Dawson, consult- 
ing engineer, and Roger T. Smith, electrical engineer of the 
Great Western and president of the Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. 

In view of the inquiry about to be undertaken, it may be 
noted that the London & North Western is contemplating 
an electrification scheme, which will enable it to run trains 
between Watford and Euston, a distance of about 17 miles, 
but this cannot be done until the widening between Queen’s 
Park and Chalk Farm has been completed. 

The Midland Railway, under the provision of the Tilbury 
and Southend Section Purchase Act of 1912, is under obliga- 
tion to seek powers to electrify the railway. 

Proposals for the electrification of the suburban portion 
of the Great Eastern Railway are under discussion. 

The London & South Western Railway is considering the 
electrification of the portions of its lines not now electrified. 

The London, Brighton & South Coast has plans ready for 
the complete electrification of all the suburban lines not now 
electrified and is also considering electrification of the main 
line from London to Brighton, a distance of about 50 miles. 

The North Eastern Railway is considering schemes for the 
electrification of the main line from York to Newcastle, a 
distance of 80 miles, and also the loop line from Notheraller- 
ton to Ferryhill via Stockton, a distance of about 31 miles. 

The Great Western Railway is completing the electrical 
equipment of the line over which the trains of the Central 
London Railway will run to and from Ealing Broadway. 


Exports of Car Wheels and Axles in February 


’ The exports of car wheels and axles in February reached a 
value of $1,217,199, as compared with only $652,251 in January. 
Half the February total was included in shipments to France. 
The detailed figures as compiled by the Division of Statistics of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce were as follows: 


Exports oF Car WueEEts AND Axes IN FEBRUARY 


Countries 

Ci nal tc cue eeue a one eo ah. oe RAR Oe $657,603 
DE? <A stb dateedacxcccceensene et er es 29,250 
eS NR oa 5.0.0.4 66 Crentie.s abhnee ee eee 9,000 
NE lie abtarn sand Gy av ce Aa eee a ae eee 123,241 

Ee ers eee eae em eee 17 
eee eens Cdae dde ee oenees 6b0 Ks sala Ones 10,616 
CE Ati ntcn: 9604 0 ennh oe oc08e 48s CRRERE EA Wes Se 55,115 
SE Fcc PNRS 000s sal eseegeetae tiepeeaedeess 1,429 
FT ea - Ser eee 25 
IR. 0) fui ie dls o 0: 8 Gretel ence, au beh aka ee Akers 98 
DE easuabe tavas «ndeieeces cabus * 0 owe 1,989 
SD, eae baead cass s* cbevin ves Wwkydeuhleakee 48,395 
EN ok. ohic wa awa oma ake cause ot «naeatelen 372 
takd bane ds carat Miss ickghasaviasearbigenrh 95,872 
EE Abas CASE he wi a PEs Catia caaacev bine 184 
OE Oia. « MM valad en eehean denne ke 1,856 
EL. Sins a Walaa Zoic «igs ithe xe daw sug bas as Oe 5,697 
BEE on 0a ewe 4 kewl os 6:0 ree Veni CA aiealén sivas 2,083 
Ne at sikh ar a, orale & ace wp a RR AE 4 aah oc &ak 8,905 
IE cde ons cab.é 0.0 2-2 RRR ER eens 66 bead ena ee 7,653 
CR on ads hin. c dud Mea cee oc binin alee 363 
Eee a eee 133 
ee er sh Re ee ae 13,545 
WON: «6 6095 60s on vide Ss Sieanmes'vaen ve 519 
eich Fe np n.tih be OF GED 6X 64s Ko Reaeee era 90 


TS gO SS eS a ren 4,450 
pA BS. -) ip SS ee gear 9,075 
om OS Oe” eee eee 22,910 
. & FF Seer eee rere ee ee 94,320 
EE. eine: dat ins «6-ée 6 00'0' baits aw anda e 1,392 
EE a A re ee il ne se ek ae 101 
a ere ere 5,466 
EE Ss, 5: td «- pean and sda ooo ae we ee ear 120 
SE, Se SNS, Win. o-c'b baa cdeps bate Eee. 4,255 


Total 
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Exports of Railway Cars in February 


Exports of freight cars in February totaled 1,986, valued at 
$3,574,366; of passenger cars, to the value of $83,305; of cars for 
other railways 677, valued at $400,074, and of parts of cars to 
the value of $1,747,746. The detailed figures as compiled by the 
Division of Statistics of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce were as follows: 

Exports oF Cars FoR RaiLways IN FEBRUARY 
For 








Passenger Freight and other other railways ~— 
— ———— a TT Oo 

Countries Number Number Number cars 
Ce eds deesmealy @ 5 $73,365 431 $577,432 215 $83,010 $115,708 
COR ons scs 1 10,cc0 12 a 3 315 323 
MER  cnivcek slews Lave 965 1,892,360 200 19,515 1,317,804 

506 ED. “whey «in Racaiese 8,016 

10 14,364 23 110,851 72,938 

i 20 47,700 7 770 1,551 

eee re * 29 35,810 30 44,640 40,965 
ominican Repub- 

De away os Reha Mee ieee ae 1 180 56 36,641 14,821 
SNE. ca dee ce écwa 12 25,200 sav OT Sika + leas cc 
SPU, oe nite ne . «eheas Es See 20 1,960 2,165 
PBA Ea eee 100 96,150 34,253 
ee OE Eee 22 5,622 49 
i CR tat coe ae) ik eke cay 1 600 6,363 
rn rT os es Oley YW nme tas “Scapa Pe RYE 250 
Dh ce Sede! te Vaeeeadeoe! sede dewece ~ paar ’” wbewes 77,430 
eae at eee weal ho \éctinand “eee (saeele ore 450 
EE tink su Wek bind Loweiekn 2,530 
SE TER Perens Sonar Mek FP) cclewdelté eeel) eabaes 1,183 
Sct ee hits. Merce ee. Mees ee eae aie dle 49 
PAT cauta® Gab Wckawers “Raed kkee.co 286 
PONINE: Sra. Fe sends Sie Wien) cheese”. eee, & Sie ame 1,789 
7 ee are i 6,290 
| ARS EAs SES ae ee oe ee 1,578 
ait ah baAeneel Ga © eke st Kaacam “peed be 21,858 
CE  averiesGige ase ged “ees — onteee sti  whis%eays 1,300 

Me piicwee ss ews Re eghtiee talon Sasass dew “eowves 2,844 
I NT soe cena ahi Dk es inl ieeaces © aed) eee soc 1,651 
British India..... ae 5,600 
LS a On eee eo 1,861 
TRS ee nce me a Sis = 2ES Sw rdwrs 1,300 
a Pea tates | a Gaia wdb~, 4 eaiecnois 3,421 
TC ge Re a a 280 
SP eee Se te SARE tek. Whelan 840 

BOE awcwe 6 83,365 1,986 3,574,366 677 400,074 1,747,746 


Exports of Railway Track Material in February 

Exports of rails in February totaled 31,241 tons valued at 
$1,724,970; of spikes 2,787,036 lb. valued at $117,130, and of 
switches, frogs, splice bars, etc., to the value of $411,538. The 
detailed figures, as compiled by the Division of Statistics of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce were as follows: 





Exports oF Car WHEELS AND AXLES IN FEBRUARY 
f Switches, 
Spikes Steel rails frogs, 
F — *»-- -—— splice 

Countries Pounds Tons bars, etc. 
EE wide once a-eoacs on Peed baka, <A 'e 237 $15,456 $2,204 
DUNNE kc vv cvctaivssse meas 997 59,295 Pe aS 
eer eee eee arr 4,603 248,186 31,941 
BS SAR Aas etnies eran inp yam Nee 33,848 
SS See aa aoa ae peshend 160 
OT, eee errr en rere 62 3,783 inhie-s 
Russia in Europe....... 41,000 $2,659 airs se gai 8,176 
BED. Succes otehababct Pik yee erence 669 42,152 1,482 
0 eee ee jak’ 5 ate a ae 2,450 
DEED. | nvey pee cdawiee 712 45,965 672 
0 eet area eae ee ne ea Pee ee ea: gticaetars 622 
BMG sis cupenaeadae ee 7,980 251 303 20,292 7,688 
Ee ee See 31,300 1,579 ae eer ie Gey 8,258 
CS ee eerie oe py eens satbeee Ai wits hee 17 
SENOS | 5.5 ek eb cv een 1,000 49 594 35,601 3,957 
pe eae peamie’s oe oe operate 1,359 
EE th des cect eee 3,000 288 zee Sipas ne 
sh ome gill CEE ee delatein aces nina Sets bs 240 
DE <. with dtieneae sweet 228,831 9,121 885 49,773 45,379 
ee ere ng A Pases-6 isha nana 317 
FOMMMER oi ccics (ati @uns eo ghee asadetenia'’ 16 1,157 5,585 
Trinidad and Tobago... anes Ke pe 1 80 550 
Other British West Indies ....... entee's 13 1,028 689 
ER alchee cn eada webs ay 855,383 37,872 7,763 422,706 93,679 
French West Indies...... 12,065 584 4] 1,826 617 
DE ates nethh Diindd soe ok nn ee RE fs teen re oe 2,238 
Dominican Republic .. 61,960 2,218 1,485 76,802 5,865 
Argentina .............. uaates beni 904 58,823 6,271 
SES .6o-0-0 kutaian Cages 2 mts a Seeke * sxhe's fy blag 93 
SEN | Shiniee ns was & tise 229,702 22,386 2,667 105,927 39,910 
ik wis Ak co's ate om cole ors 36,964 1,124 8 524 263 
SEY 5 ose suo Oeckhea 19,720 1,005 132 6,768 8,039 
DOD ciao ales She dyin ate 40. 1,620 airs ie balers 43 
British Guiana ......... 46,60 1,876 ee cb hs med cede 
BS Vina datas sk ote-e a Kane 22,400 862 40 1,143 7,292 
MER” 5 o'n a ce CiRe coy ty cows 164 12,114 10,634 

VOROMNGER osc 0cises odes 3,000 149 * apn are é 
Bt Mebechadick et py thas ney ae moat 535 27,197 1,091 
SE errr y aiebad « LieiGaers 430 26,636 10,507 
Dutch East Indies....... 36,600 3,350 142 6,034 Raa e 
MS shvtechetes, a. 4s 418,431 11,360 7,161 412,320 | 27.247 
Russia in Asia......... 644,000 DTT « bsie ie ge: eet 0.8 
SID, | nin the xy 4k '0'ah t «natin Sb Beee-org 50 3,302 158 
New oO eee ee Mabedee 252 16,082 1,364 
Philippine Tslands ....... 46,800 2,059 114 7,179 8,138 
British Sonth Africa..... cea Shenae 150 8,642 27,701 
Portuguese Africa ...... 111 8,177 383 








WOU. 0deeilescscane 2,787.036 $117,130 31,241 $1,724,970 $411,538 
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Equipment and Supplies 
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Locomotives 


Mitsur & Co., New York, are inquiring for 6 or 12 Consolida- 
tion type locomotives for the Taiwan Railway, Formosa. 


Tue NortHerN Paciric is inquiring for 25 Mikado, 25 Pacific, 
20, 8-wheel switching locomotives, and 6 Mallet type locomotives. 


Tue PirtspurcH, ALLEGHENY & McKees Rocks has ordered 
one 0-6-0 type locomotive from the Porter Locomotive Works. 


Tue StTanpARD TANK Car Company, Masury, Ohio, has or- 
dered one 0-6-9 type locomotive from the Porter Locomotive 
Works. 


CANADIAN Nationat.—D. B. Hanna, chairman, announces that 
orders for equipment totaling $25,000,000 in value have recently 
been given as follows: Canadian Locomotive Company, Kings- 
ton, 45 locomotives; Montreal Locomotive Works, 67 locomo- 
tives; Canadian Car & Foundry Company, Montreal, 18 sleeping 
cars, 12 dining cars, 20 baggage cars, 1,000 box cars, 600 refrig- 
erator cars, 80 cabooses; Eastern Car Company, Trenton, N. S., 
500 box cars, 1,150 coal cars, 6 snow ploughs; National Steel Car 
Company, Hamilton, 1,500 box cars; Preston Car & Coach Com- 
pany, Preston, Ont., 20 cabooses; Hart-Otis Car Company, Mon- 
treal, 350 ballast cars. Part of these orders have already been 
announced in the Railway Age. 


Freight Cars 


Tue New York, Cuicaco & St, Louts is inquiring for 500 box 
cars. 


THe AMERICAN TRADING CoMPANY is inquiring for 4, 30-ton 
box cars. 


Tue Ricuarp De Cou Company, Philadelphia, Pa., is inquir- 
ing for 10 sugar cane cars. 


Tue BETHLEHEM STEEL ComPANy, Pittsburgh, Pa., is inquiring 
for 500, 70-ton all steel hopper cars. 


Tue NortHwest Trapinc Company, Chicago, is inquiring for 
30 underframes and trucks for export. 


Tue Mitssourt, Kansas & Texas has ordered 150 tie cars 
from the Mt. Vernon Car & Manufacturing Company. 


THe Cusa NorTHERN has ordered 350 box cars, of 40 tons’ 
capacity each, from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


J. S. Younec & Co., Baltimore, Md., have ordered four 8,050- 
gal., 50-ton truck tank cars from the Pennsylvania Tank Car 
Company. 


Tue Sinctairr Rerintinc Company, Chicago, has ordered 500 
tank cars from the General American Tank Car Company, and 
500 from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


Tue DonNneER STEEL Company, Buffalo, N. Y., reported in the 
Railway Age of March 26, as inquiring for from 500 to 750, 70- 
t® hopper cars, has withdrawn its inquiry for this equipment. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EQuipMENT ComPANny, 1420 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., is in the market for 10 steel underframe flat 
cars of 30 to 40 ton capacity, and 36 ft. to 40 ft. long; also 
for 50 80,000 Ib. capacity flat cars 40 ft. long. 


Tue Union Paciric, reported in the Railway Age of March 19 
as being in the market for 2,000 all-steel, 100 per cent drop-bot- 
tom general service gondola cars of 100,000-Ib. capacity, has 
ordered 1,000 of these cars from the Ralston Steel Car Com- 
pany and 1,000 from the Pullman Company. 


New York CentTrALt.—This road has ordered 500 hopper cars 
from the Pressed Steel Car Company. Through a typographical 
error this was reported as 50 cars in our issue of April 9. In 
addition to the 8,000 freight cars let by this road, as reported 
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in the Railway Age of April 9, this road will buy 904 stock cars, 
and 30 milk cars. It is also rebuilding 1,000 all-steel coal cars 
of 55 tons capacity each. ; 


Passenger Cars 


Tue Unitep Raitways or Havana are inquiring for 12 third- 
class passenger coaches. 


THE Batpwin Locomotive Works is inquiring for 4 sleeping 
cars and one dining car for export. 


Tue Pere MARQUETTE is contemplating the purchase of 47 cars 
for passenger train equipment. 


THe LoutsvitteE & NASHVILLE has ordered 13 passenger coaches 
from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


New York CENTRAL.—This road will buy 11 mail cars and 12 
all-steel dining cars, in addition to the passenger train cars re- 
cently ordered, as reported in the Railway Age of April 9. 


Tue Hupson & MANHATTAN, reported in the Railway Age of 
February 20 as being in the market for 25 subway cars, has 
ordered this equipment from the American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany. 


Iron and Steel 


Mitsut & Co., New York, are inquiring for 24,000 tons of 
80-Ib. rail for the Pekin-Mukden Railway. 


Tue DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN has ordered a turn- 
table from the American Bridge Company calling for about 100 
tons of steel. 


Tue Unitep Raitways or Havana have ordered 6,000 tons of 
80-Ilb. rail and accessories, from the United States Steel Prod- 
ucts Company. 


Tue Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy has awarded a contract 
to the American Bridge Company, Chicago, for six turntables 
aggregating 432 tons of steel. 


Tue New York CENTRAL has ordered 200 tons of fabricated 
steel from the American Bridge Company for new bridges to be 
put up at Rochester, N. Y., and at Canton. 
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From the Indianapolis News 


Just One Ailment After Another!! 
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Supply Trade News 
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POUT 


The Lakewood Engineering Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has awarded to Clarence I. McNair, Jr., of Cloquet, Minn., 
its first prize of $1,000 for the best essay on industrial haul- 
age, emphasizing the usefulness of tier-lift trucks made by 
the Lakewood Company. t 


Charles A. Coons, who resigned as secretary and treasurer 
of the Paxton-Mitchell Company, Omaha, Neb., on April 1, 
will enter the railway supply business in Omaha. Mr. Coons 
has been connected with the Paxton-Mitchell Company for 
the last 14 years and prior to that time was in the motive 
power and car department of the Union Pacific for 20 years. 


Karl J. Eklund, general manager of Mudge & Co., has been 
elected vice-president in charge of sales and service. In this 
capacity Mr. Eklund will also have charge of western sales 
for the Pilliod Com- 
pany, Swanton, Ohio, 
and the Chambers, 
Lyle Company. Mr. 
Eklund was born on 
July 8, 1884, and en- 
tered railroad service 
as a blacksmith’s helper 
in the shops of the 
Boston & Maine. 
After three years as an 
apprentice machinist 
he was employed on 
various railroads as a 
journeyman machinist. 
In 1908 he returned to 
the Boston & Maine as 
machinist and foreman 
in the Keene, N. H., 
shops, and on March 1, 
1910, he became con- 
nected with the Pilliod K. T. Eklund 
Company as a valve 
gear inspector. On February 1, 1915, he was appointed 
assistant to the president of the Pilliod Company, with head- 
quarters at New York City. He occupied this position until 
April 1, 1917, when he was appointed assistant to the presi- 
dent of Mudge & Co., Chicago, and served in this capacity 
until his appointment as general manager on March 1, 1918. 





The H. K. Ferguson Company, engineers and builders, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has opened for the convenience of its 
eastern customers an office at 21 West Forty-third street, 
New York, in charge of L. D. Stauffer. This was incorrectly 
reported in the Railway Age of April 9, as the H. K. Fair- 
banks Company. 


H. U. Morton, vice-president of the Dunbar Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, has been elected president of that com- 
pany, succeeding Thomas Dunbar, who has resigned. The 
Dunbar Manufacturing Company during the period of the 
war was engaged entirely on war work and received an award 
for distinguished service for quantity production of artillery 
ammunition bodies. The company has resumed the manu- 
facture and sale of its various railway appliances and is also 
in position to manufacture steel doors for cars, steel press- 
ings, stampings and .drawn steel shades. 


R. T. Walsh, general sales manager of the Sullivan Ma- 
chinery Company, Chicago, for the past eight years, has been 
appointed vice-president in charge of sales and has also been 
elected a director. Mr. Walsh was born in Massachusetts 
and received his education at Worcester Polytechnic insti- 
tute, graduating in 1900. He entered the service of the 
Sullivan Machinery Company at Claremont, N. H., and after 
several months was assigned to the western branch of the 
company at Denver, Colo., as a salesman. In 1906 he was 
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appointed Pacific Coast manager, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, Cal. He was promoted to European sales man- 
ager, with headquarters at London, Eng., five years later, 
and in 1913 he was appointed as general sales manager, which po- 
sition he has held until his recent promotion. 


The properties of the Southern Locomotive Valve Gear 
Company, Knoxville, Tenn., have been purchased by Gen- 
eral L. D. Tyson (former president) and associates, and rx 
organized as the Southern Valve Gear Company, with amp! 
capital and facilities to take care of any and all demands for 
Southern valve gears and Brown power reverse gears. The 
officers of the new company are: General L. D. Tyson, presi- 
dent; Forrest W. Andrews, vice-president; William Whaley, 
general manager, and H. P. Strayer, secretary. The head- 
quarters of the new company are at Knoxville. 


Haskell & Barker Car Company 


Net earnings of the Haskell & Barker Car Company, Inc., 
Chicago, for the year ending January 31, 1920, amounted to 
$3,126,653, from which was deducted a depreciation appropriation 
of $3,000,000 and estimated federal taxes of $1,100,000, leaving a 
balance for the stockholders of $1,727,653. Quarterly dividends 
of $1 a share requiring a total of $880,000 have been paid out of 
the year’s earnings, leaving $847,653 as a net addition to the 
previous surplus. 

The income accounts for the year ending January 31, 1920, is 
as follows: 


CN IE heirs ota dtab dab neue adie sre Wiad Ohi e Cade ee & « odieed $3,743,131 
From car department, foundries, discounts and other 
I Aide 3 tacit Wn de oe CARRE eb er dent awibe $534,185 
Less: Repairs, renewals, general maintenance of 
buildings and other equipment since April 6, 1917, 


under regulations of 1918 revenue act............ 81,293 
——— 615,478 
Sek WII 5.5 gsc eka ae ea mawerne eRe ec aha nhare ck a uote ebie acmmii $3,127,653 
Less: Reserve for renewals and replacements........ $300,000 
Four quarterly dividends paid................ 880,000 
———._ 1,180,000 
ons EE OC a Elena a sc one S eee cies ewe $1,947,653 


Trade Publications 


Tank Car CENTER Sitts.—The Pennsylvania Tank Car 
Company, Sharon, Pa., describes its type A-1 center sill in 
a booklet entitled “One Reason Why Pennsylvania Tank Cars 
Are Used by Leaders of Industry.” Although the book- 
let briefly describes the construction of the sill, it deal prin- 
cipally with tests conducted, by Professor Endsley of the 
University of Pittsburgh at the testing laboratory of the 
Union Draft Gear Company in December, 1918, to determine 
the relative strength of the type A-1 center sill, which is 
patented and used exclusively by the Pennsylvania Tank Car 
Company, and the type A center sill, now in. general use. 
The booklet contains a number of illustrations. 











Photograph from Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
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SANTEE TTT Tenet 
CANADIAN Paciric.—See editorial elsewhere in this issue. 


Cuicaco & Eastern ILuinois.—William J. Jackson has been ap- 
pointed receiver succeeding Thomas H. Deeds, who is to re- 
main with the company as financial assistant to Mr. Jackson. 


Cuicaco & NortH WesterN.—The stockholders at a special 
-meeting approved a new refunding mortgage and authorized 
the absorption of eleven proprietary companies, all of whose 
stock is now owned by the Chicago & North Western. The 
new mortgage will be a first lien on these properties and the 
bonds are to be dated May 1, 1920. The purpose of the new 
mortgage is to provide for refunding the entire bonded in- 
debtedness, aggregating $213,653,000, of which $118,770,000 will 
mature between 1921 and 1948 and for financing, from time to 
time, necessary permanent improvements, additions, better- 
ments, equipment, etc. 

Gordon Abbutt, of Boston, has been elected a director to 
succeed Henry C. Frick, deceased. 


CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, Cuicaco & St. Louis.—Festus J. Wade, 
of St. Louis, has been elected a director to succeed Horace E. 
Andrews, deceased. 


New York CENTRAL.—A syndicate headed by J. P. Morgan & Co. 
is offering an issue of $36,225,000 New York Central 7 per cent 
equipment trust certificates, dated April 15, 1920, and maturing 
at the rate of $2,415,000 annually from April 15, 1921 to 1935. 
The issue is being offered at par and accrued interest. 
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ceived the permission of the Connecticut Public Utilities Com- 
mission to issue 6 per cent equipment notes to the amount of 


$4,813,930. 
New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.—This company has re- 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Percival Roberts, Jr., has resigned as a director. 


MIcHIGAN CENTRAL.—A. H. Harris has been elected a director 
to succeed Henry Russell, deceased. 


PittspurcH & West VirGINIA.—Reports are current that action 


has been taken by the board of directors looking to the sepa- 
ration of the West Side Belt Railroad from the Pittsburgh 
Terminal Railroad & Coal Company, and its ‘merger into the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia, thus placing all railroad proper- 
ties in one corporate organization. 


THE FAILURE of this strike is certain, even if it should appar- 


ently grow worse.—The New York Times. 


“TF PRIVATE OPERATION be unsatisfactory, the threat of retaking 


by the government, this time for good and all, will hang over- 
head. The challenge is for the ablest railroad minds and cour- 
ageous financiers, under adverse conditions, to render such ad- 


mirable service that government ownership talk will not be 
tolerated.”—Roberts Walker, President Chicago & Alton. 


IT WOULD BE FOLLY of the worst sort to permit the railroads to 
become more inefficient, or even to continue as they now are. The 
rehabilitation of the railroads ought to have been one of the 
main points of a careful program of reconstruction, put into 
operation immediately after the signing of the armistice. Now 
it is one of the prime needs cf the nation, and as it cannot be 
accomplished without the aid of the national government that 
aid should be given promptly, along reasonable lines, to an’ 
amount necessary to accomplish the purpose required—Pueblo 
(Colo.) Chief. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company—Thirty-Ninth Annual Report 


To the Shareholders: 


The accounts of the company for the year ended December 31, 1919, 
show the following results: 


Sent: I er ira rari gs 5s Segik'o.n 3,4 <4 410 A wah eo ee eet $176,929,060.00 
WOU io onda ip hic eae tides cabana ders basethae es 143,996,023.58 
Ts I orbit Wh 05665 o8 so oe ee ead Gee ee OU eae eee $32,933.036.42 


eS ee er ee er ert ee 10,161,509.77 


SII On wcaclaa A oa wn aah » a ess eo SoS baal e's Se pee eee $22,771,526.65 
CONNIE, NE TO oasis ov ok cn cweewesieete 500,000.00 


$22,271,526.65 








From this there has been charged a _ half- 
yearly dividend on Preference Stock of 2 
per cent, paid October 1, 1919 

And three quarterly dividends on Ordinarv 
Stock of 1% per cent each, paid June 30, 
1919, October 1, 1919, and December 31, 
1919 


$1,613,638.42 


13,650,000.00 


15,263,638.42 


$7,007,888.23 

From this there has been declared a second 
half-yearly dividend on Freference Steck 
of 2 per cent payable April 1, 1920...... 
And a fourth quarterly dividend on Ordi- 
nary Stock of 1% per cent, payable 
FE Ns 5 5:5: 53s oe dno 0 Kg ok Neen none 


$1,613,638.42 


6,163,638.42 


$844,249.81 





Leaving net surplus for the year............esecedsevee 
(which amount has been placed in 
reserve to meet special taxes imposed 
by the Dominion Government) 


In addition to the above dividends on Ordinary Stock, three per cent 
was paid from Special Income. 


2. The working expenses for the year amounted to 81.39 per cent of 
the gross earnings, and the net earnings to 18.61 per cent, as compared 
with 78.10 per cent and 21.90 per cent respectively in 1918. 

3. The gross earnings of your transportation system during the fiscal 
‘year under review exceeded those of any previous year in the history of 
the company, and exceeded the gross earnings of 1918 by $19,391,362, but 
the net earnings were less by $1,569,351. This large addition of $20,960,713 
to working expenses is due to the great advance in wages and the increased 
cost of fuel and other materials. : ; 

Your Directors cannot hold out any hope of substantial relief for some 
time to come from these high costs which are reflected so strongly in the 
operating expenses of the company, but every effort is being made to offset 
the effect on your revenues by economy in operation and the extension 
of the company’s freight and passenger business. It is not to be expected, 
however, that any normal increase in business can possibly equal the 
extraordinary increase in wage and other costs which all railway companies 
have experienced during the past two years. 


4. The sales of agricultural land in the year were 681,763 acres for 
$13,668,443, being an average of $20.05 per acre. Included in this area 
were 80,795 acres of irrigated land which brought $52.53 per acre, so 
that the average price for the balance was $15.68 per acre. 

5. There were no sales of 4 per cent Consolidated Debenture Stock, 
4 per cent Preference Stock, or other capital securities during the year. 

6. The late granting of the necessary statutory authority, combined 
with difficulty in securing labor and the early setting in of winter in the 
West, prevented extensive construction during the year of branch line 
mileage which you authorized at the last annual meeting. Your Directors 
are of the opinion that reasonable additional construction should be gone 
on with as conditions warrant, and your authority will be asked for pro- 
ceeding with the construction of the following lines and for the issue and 
sale of a sufficient amount of 4 per cent Consolidated Debenture Stock 
to meet the expenditure, namely: 

Wymark-Archive Branch, 25 miles. 

Rosetown South Branch, 45 miles. 

Weyburn-Lethbridge Branch from Altawan to Manyberries, 35 
miles. 

Mocse Jaw Southwesterly Branch from Consul Southeasterly, 

mileage 35 to 60. 

Moose Jaw Southwesterly Branch from Assiniboia Southwesterly, 

30 miles. 

Leader Southerly Branch, 50 miles, 

Duchess or Rosemary North Branch, 34 miles. 

Cutknife to Whitford Lake Branch, 40 miles. 

An extension of the Swift Current Northwesterly Branch from 

Empress Northwesterly, a distance of 20 miles. 

An extension of the Swift Current Northwesterly Branch from 

Sedgewick to Vegreville, 54 miles. 

Your directors appreciate that the construction of the above lines can 
ynly be proceeded with gradually in view of the probable shortage of labor 
available for such purposes, but they deem it desirable to obtain your 
authority in order that the work may be gone on with from time to time 
as circumstances permit. 

In order to facilitate the economic handling of traffic in and out 
of Winnipeg your directors think it desirable to double-track the line 
extending from Winnipeg to Molson, and, for the purpose of relieving the 
main line of pressure of traffic during grain shipping seasons, that capital 
expenditure should be made on the Bassano Branch, extending from 
Bassano to Java, with the view of raising it to the standard of the com- 
pany’s main line, and thus permitting the expeditious and cheap handling 
of grain and other traffic from points west of Bassano. The estimated total 
cost of these works will be about $2,000,000, but in the opinion of your 
directors the heavy present and prospective traffic in these districts amply 
warrants the outlay. 

8. In anticipation of your confirmation your directors authorized capital 
appropriations, in addition to those approved at the last annual meeting 
for 1919, aggregating $3,359,000, and subject to your appreval have author- 
ized expenditures on capital account during the present year of $9,613,353. 
Of this amount the principal items are: 

Replacement and enlargement of structures in perma- 
ee ne rere ee seme ee ee aren $1,267,144 
Additional stations, roundhouses, freight sheds and 


shops, and extensions to existing buildings eer er 2,009,166 
Tie plates, rail anchors, ballasting, ditching and 
miscellaneous betterments .... oc. .cccccvccsccccces 1,113,599 
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Replacement of rail in main and branch line tracks 


Wy DN -GROUIU 0.0 6-40 68 th ab Hoc peveueaeeatesees 979,493 
Additional terminal and side-track accommodation.... 442,363 
New coal dock at Fort William Terminals........... ,° 871,000 
Proposed new. station and yard changes at Trois ss 

NOR. 22, gale ahi alice 4a «ml oe Aaah ew hela an a 500,000 
Improvements in connection with Telegraph Service... 575,860 
British Columbia Coast Service.........ceceeeseseees 135,000 
Mechanical Department, machinery at various shops... 363,236 


The balance of the amount is required for miscellaneous works to improve 
facilities over the whole system and effect. 

9. Your directors are making provision for obtaining the following 
necessary additions to your company’s equipment, namely: 

3 dining cars, 
43 sleeping cars, 
67 air dump cars, 
2500 sixty-ton box cars, 
500 refrigerator cars, ? 
at a total cost of approximately $13,162,000. 

10. During the course of the year the following steamships were dis- 
posed of, namely: 

S.S. Prince George, 
S.S. Princess Margaret, 
S.S. Princess May, 

5.5. Virginian, 
S.S.Monmouth. 

The S.S. War Peridot and War Beryl, having a dead-weight tonnage of 
10,500 tons each, were purchased. 

11. You will be asked to approve By-law No. 91, repealing By-law of 
the same number, naming officers authorized to prepare and issue Tariffs 
of Tolls pursuant to ‘the provisions of the Railway Act of Canada. 

12. The lease of the Nakusp and Slocan Railway, extending from 
Nakusp to Three Forks, with branches to Sandon and White Water, and 
having an aggregate mileage of 48.47 miles, which was executed in 1895 
and under which the railway of that company was leased to your company 
for a period of 25 years from July, 1895, will expire in July of the present 
year. Your directors will therefore submit for your approval a new lease 
of the railway to this company for a period of ninety-nine years on the 
usual terms. 

13. Appreciating the vital importance to Canada of the success of the 
Victory Loan of 1919, your company subscribed to $20,000,000, of which 
$14,000,000 was taken for the company’s Special Investment Fund. 

14. The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company, in which your 
company has a substantial direct interest through its holdings of bonds 
and stock and upon the success of whose undertaking the prosperity of 
Southern British Columbia and the consequent traffic for your railway 
depend to a marked degree, will require during the present year additional 
sums for needed extensions and additions to its plant. In anticipation of 

our consent your directors have decided to advance such amounts as may 
e required pending the making of capital issues or other permanent fi- 
nancial arrangements by the Consolidated Company. 

15. Your directors regret to report the death on the 24th of May last 
of Mr. Wilmot D. Matthews, of Toronto, who had been a director of the 
company for thirty-one years, and whose advice and counsel have always 
been of the utmost value to his associates on the Board. 

During the year the Hon. James Dunsmuir, of Victoria, resigned as 
a director. The Hon. William J. Shaughnessy was elected to succeed the 
Hon. James Dunsmuir, and Sir John C. Eaton was elected to the Board 
to fill the vacancy created by the death of Mr. Matthews. 

16. The undermentioned directors will retire from office at the approach- 
ing annual meeting. They are eligible for re-election: 

Sir Joun C. Eaton, 
Mr. Grant HALL, 
Str Vincent Merepitn, Bart., 
Str Aucustus M. Nanton. 
For the directors, E. W. Beatty, President. 
Monrreat, March 15, 1920. 





REcEIF‘S AND EXPENDITURES. 
Year Enven Decexser 31, 1919. 


RECEIPTS: 

Cash in hand, December 31, 1918.0... 22.02 .cccccsvcees $39,548,416 

Surplus 1evenue as per statement......... $22,271,526.65 

Special income as fer statement......... 9,049,341.90 

-— ———-—— 31,320,868.55 

LAND DEPARTMENT: 

Lands and townsites: 

Proceeds of sales and interest, less can- 

Be ee aye re Fee ere $14,893,960.31 
Less sales expenses and irrigation:....... 4.284,045.93 


$10,609,914.38 


Deferred payments on previous year’s sales 3,228,239.02 


$13,838,153.40 
Amount remaining in Deferred Payments 


on the sales of the year...:.....-sccees 9,183,640.97 4,654,512.43 
Amount received from sales of government securities 

and repayment of advances to governments.......... 9,017,458.13 
Amount of West Kootenay Power & Light Co.’s first 

mortgage bonds transferred from Miscellaneous se 

curities to pension fund (cOst)...........c.ccceecees 35,283.33 
Amount applied in reduction of cost of mining and other 

a Eee So's asad dies 6 a0 17,956.58 


Increase in current liabilities, rentals of leased lines and 
coupons on mortgage bonds, ‘and reserves and appro- 
IN oF ed ety ie hina a hot Dk acne Wine OO a oe 4 twee ke a 24,740,569.94 

$109,335,065.5 


EXPENDITURES 
Dividends on Preference Stock— 


2 Per cent paid April ist, 1919.......... $1,613,638.42 
2 Per cent paid October Ist, 1919........ 1,613,638.42 a 
— ——__—_—_-——— 27,276.84 

Dividends on Ordinary Stock— Yat 3 

2% Per cent paid April Ist, 1919........ $6,500,000.00 

2% Per cent paid June 30th, 1919....... 6,500,000.00 

2% Per cent paid October 1st, 1919...... 6,500,000.00 

2% Fer cent paid December 3ist, 1919.. 6,500,000.00 


— 26,000,000.00 
Construction of branch lines, Exhibit “E”’................ 1,415,970.35 


Additions and improvements, main line and branches, Ex- 


u 


ie pa A See A OA? ep ee ee eee 3,095 ,694.08 
Expenditure on leased and acquired lines, Exhibit “G”’ 5 1,198,548.55 
Shops and machinery........... a Sh Pa Dore «i 6: Was e iewae 64,452.85 
Se le I II oii vice bine 26s cece dew iawcasccewes 27,115.40 


Ocean and Coastal Steamships— 
Payments on steamships acquired and under 


CREE 685 Wad do ec cane dh en eumes $10,394,443.06 
Less amount paid from steamship replace- 


ee a ty Pan gd ae 8,009 690.30 
- —_— 2,384,752.76 
6,607,318.59 


Deposited with Trustee, Special Investment Fund 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY GENERAL BALNCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31ST, 1919. 


ASSETS 
Froperty INVESTMENT: 
Railway, rolling stock equipment and 


lake and river steamers.......... $548,458,756.20 
OcEAN AND CoASsTAL STEAMSHIPS, Ex- 

Re "SE ctv ede wes eet eens e 29,894,172.43 
Acguirep Securities (Cost): 

EE UR aghtuctiay san aie unex 124,329,836.18 


ADVANCES TO CONTROLLED PROPERTIES 
AND INSURANCE PREMIUMS ....... 
INVESTMENTS AND AVAILABLE RESOURCES: 
(Including amount held in trust for 
6% Note Certificates, $58,461,538.37) 

Deferred payments on lands and 


8,065,575.66 


Rr Re re $66,659,932.43 
Imperial and Dominion Government 

GRCUTTTIED 6 voce csvcscscccccsscess 37,702,580.56 
Provincial and municipal securities. 2,031,721.29 
Debenture stock loaned to Imperial 

IRENE nde ddnaewee cupdanss 40,000,000.00 
Miscellaneous investments, Exhibit 

yi ~~ crepe eae 31,762,214.85 
Assets in Lands and Properties, Ex- 

SE GN, Kvus uu cdewies wrsuene sc 95,211,438.66 
| Rat aE ae ens ee 2,969,683.12 


-_—_——----—-——- 276,337,570.91 
WorKING ASSETS: 
Material and supplies on hand...... 
Agents’ and conductors’ balances... 
Net traffic balances .............:: 
Imperial, Dominion and United 
States Governments, accounts due 
for transportation, etc........... 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable. . 
Cash in hand 


$21,990,868.65 
3,618,072.48 
809,397.19 


4,176,804.15 
7,576,884.16 
53,519,420.78 
tnt 91,691,447.41 


$1,078,777,358.79 


Avpitors’ CERTIFICATE. 


LIABILITIES 
CAPITAL STOCK: 
RIN, ES ey shes wie ks $260,000 ,000.00 
Four per cent Preference Stock.... 80,681,921.12 
—- $340,681,921.12 
Four Per CEnt CoNsoLIpATED De- 


BOWTWER TOOCK cnc ices eiiccs 216,284,882.10 
MortcaGe Bonps: ; 
Algoma Branch Ist mortgages 5 per 
_ Cent ..... RR SP Py ere 3,650,000.00 
Note CERTIFICATES 6 Per CENT...... 52,000,000.00 
CURRENT: 
CT ae 10,700,097.44 
ONDGNEE” SX a6 ek Rule back. eae ws 4,637,770.33 
Miscellaneous accounts payable.... 12,006,966.49 
\CCRUED: 27 344,834.26 
Rentals of leased lines and coupons 
on mortgage bonds ............. 570,621.38 
EQUIPMENT OBLIGATIONS ..........-.. 7,990,000.00 
RESERVES AND APPROPRIATIONS: 
Equipment replacement .......... 3,376,703.28 
Steamship replacement ........... 23,672,436.83 
Reserve fund for contingencies and 
for contingent war taxes ........ 38,2 


19,661.53 
— —_— 65,268,801.64 
PREMIUM ON OrpINARY CAPITAL Stock 
SD Lhe athe oes Eee over 
Net Proceeps LANps AND TOWNSITES 
Surplus REVENUE FROM OPERATION... 
SpectaAL Reserve To Meet Taxes Im- 
POSED BY DoMINION GOVERNMENT... * 3,047,87 
Surptus 1n OtrHer ASSETS........... 


45,000,000.00 
91,569,599.26 
127,275,369.58 


1.02 
98,093,458.43 


$1.078,777,358.79 


J. LESLIE, Comptroller. 


We have examined the books and records of the Canadian Pacific Rail-way Co. for the year og | December 31, 1919, and having compared the 


annexed Balance Sheet and Income Account therewith, we certify that, inour opinion, the Balance 


eet is properly drawn up so as to show the 


true financial position of the company at that date, and that the relativeIncome Account for the year is correct. 


Montreal, March 8, 1920, 


t 
PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO., 
Chartered Accountants (England). 
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Securities Acquired— ‘ 
Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co. bonds $2,698,400.00 




















RMININE yo oc re ain- sss So's 55 siwiviees ai Cee SESS OY $46,182,151.12 
— Po Northern Ry. Ist mortgage <tinos nme MME 2 28 hoes oi coo esc cwurcdiat Obs peramn een 111,064,441.68 

whl da dia Gee ara We bah «Base, cree anca 700. F Ree EEE: 7 SR "483,332.2 
Nakusp & Slocan Ry. bonds............ 647,072.00 Tum a < oi Gaia Gad ‘Ginecol pa mr o 
Alberta Stock Yards Co., Ltd., preferred siciaiaile rom sleeping cars, express anc liscellaneous..........0% 18,199,134.94 

EE RESP a eee eR See res 430,500. S PARR en a 
aE a ee ae i ee $176,929,060. 
Public Markets, Ltd., of Manitoba, stock. 50,000.00 ol pti bent 
Trustee Securities ....+++.seeeeeeeeeees 2,201,539.69 6.034,211.69 STATEMENT OF WorKING ExPENSES FoR THE YEAR ENpEp DecemBer 31st, 
~ gona , Pr ° 1919 
Payments on subscription to government loans............ 2,037 ,981.25 Tranmpertation enpemere ....-. 0.0006 svsccescvseveseeses $68,054,174.76 
Payment of equipment obligations.......................- 940,000.00 © Maintenance of way an dstructures.............0eeeeeeeee 28,912,220.30 
Increase in working assets and advances to controlled prop- . : "mahi 
erties and insurance premiums.................0eeeeeees 2,782,322 45 Maintenance of Equipment...........-....eeeeeseeeeeees 33,897.727.64 
a rere Pere ee 3,829,686.56 
$55,815,644.81 Parlor and sleeping car expenses. ..........ccccscvccececs 1,861,428.05 
Cash in ‘hand, Deormber Fiat, 19T9. 6 ics 6558's i ccdscgaewwdas 53,519,420.78 Expenses of lake. and river steamers...........0.e0ee00dee 1,335,003.19 
$109,335,065.59 IN EMRE. cos es Pak bs oe sess vce Gn Cees we OER ees 6,105.783.08 
EXHIBIT “F.” és ONE Che ccd cea eae tas hese bk ovalc meer eeean $143,996,023.58 
DETAILS OF EXPENDITURE ON ADDITIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS FROM JANUARY DESCRIPTION OF FREIGHT FORWARDED 
ist to Decemsen 3ist; 1919. ; Years Ended December 31st 
Eastern Lines— PRE ARSE Aten Sak Apes Fes! 
Additional sidings, buildings, stations and J 1917 1918 1919 
eS re ri APRS ee $201,367.45 ie. barrels nh jittery A tthe 1aeeenant 
> : : SS eee ee 213,340, ,070, ; 
ss gcticnee. eee Live steck, head....... 2,190.596 2,364,870 2,603,571 
ae a ee PR is Lk $593,520.70 eS Se ae 3,178,554,667  3,241,312,802  3,143,431,200 
" ore Firewood, cords .......... 295,277 339,631 279,925 
pe a ee eerarars eres fee wer ger 142,940.44 Manufactured articles, tons. 10,148,568 9,718,373 7,854,163 
CINE FARE WI ices 2:6 oredr mons ti ogee meen gas 23,317.77 All other articles, tons..... 8,788,423 9,798,523 7,589,275 
Western Lines— er ee 
Additional sidings, buildings, stations and ahi ctl ate , 

RAR a a) ene $234,394.52 Years Ended December 31st 
Permanent bridges and improvements of ame 1917 ee a i ts 1919 
Fort William Terminals, including ‘coaling ss et Number of tons carried oe 31,198,685 29,856,694 25,102,821 

°C Se 47,263.92 a ee Ok Serie eee bags sak sieeamtnés aise ee 
oe ac. So ets 075, pale aagevelpbenarst siyeny 14,882,99 014,665,922 11,121,322, 
Vancouver ‘Ferminals sack cal 42,901.73 Farnings per ton’ per mile... 0.70 cents 0.85 cents 1.00 cents 
OM CIEE 6 oo 5a soca weeysnes 6% ;009. Tete 
NE Oe I Sys « nvnaudecewedviseas... 12,680.44 PASSENGER ‘TRAFFIC 
4 —_—————__ $1,183,383.75 Years Ended December 31st - 
Additions to office buildings and hotels................... 407,107.46 — 
Telegraph extensions and additions...................0.. 579,738.12 1918 1919 
Remind Ged BHP OTEEy BREE ooo c wo ines nas 0s hierews sie sions 165,685.84 Number of. passengers carried............. 14,502,546 15,815,982 
—————— Number of passengers carried one mile.... 1,289,280,061 1,776,740,850 
$3,095,694.08 Farnings per passenger per mile.......... 2.39 cents 2.60 cents 


STATEMENT OF EARNINGS FOR THE YEAR ENpEp DecemMsBer 3lst, 1919 
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TRAIN TRAFFIC STATISTICS—FOR TWELVE MONTHS ENDED DECEMBER 3lst, 1919, AND 1918 


EARNINGS OF LAKE AND RIveR STEAMERS AND OF KETTLE VALLEY RAILWAY NOT INCLUDED IN THIS STATEMENT 


Train Mileage— 
Passenger trains 
Freight trains 
Mixed trains . 


Total trains 


Car Mileage— 





Passenger: 
Coaches and P. D. and S. cars........ ican stidpes onal CREAN Ree MRO IT CS cole ish aes 6 
I I iu i wk ara Gk ora > ba ons ated arava ales eLale ee: aie Sieitngaceeae aise s ARSE Tew Ta 
See: NE Wn CRUG CONDE SEUSS 8 od cain cok rareewes o0ss Se ceee ees 
co ge ay Ore ie Ae rere tN rere ee Pre Per ee ee 
Freight: 
pended CES gd Avpralerd Binth gre a tie MURS es Sine Re A ON RAR SIRS ARTA RII TIS Ue is 
MUS oaks wi Aow a or viens. at ca ag pares n.6 higher es: 6 ba Wa g.6e header ae Pegs weet te +6 oe ae eh e 
NR Ra's Gra ies Ala a nw aheleo > & bbe ie Pen meee tale 2 gb Zea Cee an SER Seca ch lg pulvs- Foetus 
ee MRE hon SA 35500 wks Oe pcan olde bot ch athen 20a Wk siren 
Di NG ir Ne BN WIN 65 o's oo <d0 ge sab ngs s 7 OWN Ene ie thasans-0050s yd 
te I SNE I osic. fii ece ssc saul Rapes vied sealing wees «ken weie's.4. cap eee 
Passenger Traffic— 
Passengers carried (earning revenue).......... esata civ whastewtina! dines Stal cata 8 sig 999.0 tae 
Passengers carried (earning revenue), one mile........ ae sepecvegeresereresccenss 
Passengers carried (earning revenue), one mile, per mile of road.:.......... ees 
Arverage journey PET PRSHENET. 00.5 ce sccensctcvseceesesecesertssececcercess miles 
Average amount received per passenger...........sssececesccesrsccreusesseeveuess 
Average amount received per passenger mile...............0. se eeeeeeeeeeeeces cents 
Average number of passengers per train mile..:..........-ecseeeccereerceecceeeens 
Average number of passengers per car mile.,..........cseececsecs cr seveveccccerens 
Revenue from passengers per passenger car mile..............eeeee ee eeeeeeeee cents 
‘TOM PRSMCUSEr EA CATHINGS. HET CHAI MINE. o.oic on. 6s ic cw scence cenedeesesees 
Total pageenger: train earnings per mile Of TOA... 2... ccc cccccccesescccvecseeces 
Freight Traffic— 
Tons of revenue freight carried one mile... ...... 20. cesecseceoesectesseceneccvcceees 
Tons of non-revenue freight carried one mile... ........-.. see ee esse cece eeeecceeees 
Total tons (all classes) frgight carried one mile............. cess ee eee cence eee eens 
Tons of revenue freight carried one mile per mile of road.........-..seeeeee ee eeeee 
Tons of non-revenue freight carried one mile per mile of road.................4-. 
Total tons (all classes) freight carried one mile per mile of road................ 
Average amount received per ton per mile of revenue freight.................. cents 
Average number of tons of revenue freight per train mile........--.0...esee eee ee 
Average number of tons of non-revenue freight per train mile................++.45- 
Average number of tons of (all classes) freight per train mile..................... 
Average number of tons of revenue freight per loaded car mile.............40--05: 
Average number of tons of non-revenue freight per loaded car mile.. 
Average number of tons of (all classes) freight per loaded care mile... 
Freight train earnings per loaded car mile..........-.seeeeeeeeeeees 
Freight train earnings per loaded train mile. ..............-ccccccccccccecceccssece 


Freight train earnings per mile of road......./....--- +. 020s ee cece este ewer eee e eens 


Year ended 


Year ended 


Increase or decrease 
Ma 











ie | 

December 31st, December 31st, Amount or Fer 
1919 1918 number Cent 
20,411,110 16,665,928 3,745,182 22.47 
19,994,867 22,326,115 —2,331,248 —10.44 
1,943,410 1,966,362 —22,952 —1.17 
42,349,387 40,958,405 1,390,982 3.40 
110,759,727 82,747,310 28,012,417 33.85 
2,400,909 2,366,268 34,641 1.46 
46,196,600 40,903,961 5,292,639 12.94 
159,357,236 126,017,539 33,339,697 26.46 
494,862,169 539,157,440 —44,295,271 —8.22 
170,620,412 199,157,368 —28,536,956 —14.33 
23,988,547 25,343,851 —1,355,304 —5.35 
689,471,128 763,658,659 —74,187,531 —9.71 
7.13 6.76 .37 5.47 

31.43 31.44 —.61 —.93 
15,671,752 14,396,753 1,274,999 8.86 
1,763,604,596 1,280,533,734 483,070,862 37.72 
135,727 98,550 ,177 37.72 
112.53 88.95 23.58 26.51 
$2.91 $2.12 $0.79 37.26 
2.59 2.38 .21 8.82 
78.89 68.73 10.16 14.78 
15.58 15.04 .54 3.59 
40.32 35.81 4.51 12.59 
$2.59 $2.15 $0.44 20.47 
$4,463.87 $3,078.88 $1,384.99 44.98 
10,926,848,494 12,885,684,625 —1,958,836,131 —15.20 
1,378,437,805 1,423,459,482 —45,021,677 —3.16 
12,305.286.299 14,309,144,107 —2,003,857,808 —14.00 
840,928 991,680 —150,752 —15.20 
106,084 109,549 —3,465 —3,16 
947,012 1,101,229 —154,217  —14.00 
1.003 0.847 0.156 18.42 
498.07 530.44 —32.37 —6.10 
62.83 58.60 4.23 7.22 
560.90 589.04 —28.14 —4.78 
22.08 23.90 —1.82 —7.62 
2.79 2.64 15 5.68 
24.87 26.54 —1.67 —6.29 
22.15 20.24 1.91 9.44 
$5.00 $4.49 $0.51 11.36 
$8.434.11 $8,398.25 $35.86 -43 
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Railway Officers 


ACTON TEOOOEOEOUEEUOETDET EEN EET EON TDES DES OSOO TUE EEETEE PET TERE TERRE EEDA EEUU TROT EEE TEE EOP EET EEE 


ssNUUELUETULETATETDEL EEN 





Executive 


A. E. Sweet, federal manager of the El Paso & South- 
western during federal control and from March 1 general 
manager, with headquarters at El Paso, Tex., has been elected 
vice-president and general manager in charge of operation of 
the same system, effective March 10. 


Edward D. Crosley, who has been elected vice-president of 
the Philadelphia & Reading, with headquariers at Philadel- 
phia, as noted in the Railway Age of March 5 (page 746), 
served as chairman of the Trunk Line territory coal and 
coke committee of the Railroad Administration during federal 
control, as well as coal traffic manager of the Central of New 
Jersey and the Philadelphia & Reading. Mr. Crosley began 
railroad work as clerk in the office of the auditor of the 
Indiana, Bloomington & Western, now part of the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. Afterwards he became chief 
clerk in the same office. In 1890 he went to the Philadelphia 
& Reading Coal & Iron Company as chief clerk to the gen- 
eral manager. In September of the same year he became 
line sales agent. He was appointed resident manager at 
Chicago in November, 1893. In 1898 he was appointed assist- 
ant general freight agent of the Philadelphia & Reading Rail- 
road, and in July, 1907, he became coal freight agent. He 
later was promoted to general coal freight agent, which po- 
sition he retained until appointed coal traffic manager under 
the Railroad Administration. 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


I, Walter Booth, who has been appointed secretary and 
assistant treasurer of the Norfolk & Western with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia, as noted in the Railway Age of 
March 12 (page 805), 
served as assistant sec- 
retary and cashier of 
the same road from 
February 1, 1914, until 
the termination of 
federal control. Mr. 
Booth was born on 
April 1, 1883, at Phila- 
delphia. He graduated 
from the Central High 
School at Philadelphia 
and from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsyl- 
vania. He began rail- 
road work on May 1, 
1902, as clerk and ste- 
nographer to the secre- 
tary and assistant 
treasurer of the Nor- 
folk & Western, to 
which road he_ has 
given his entire rail- 
road service. On July 1, 1911, he was appointed chief clerk 
to the secretary and assistant treasurer and retained that 
position until February 1, 1914, when, as noted above, he 
became assistant secretary and cashier. 





I. W. Booth 


Duane E. Minard, who has been appointed general attorney 
of the Erie, with headquarters at New York, as noted in the 
Railway Age of April 2 (page 1079), served as assistant gen- 
eral solicitor of the same road until March 1. Mr. Minard 
was born on April 27, 1880, at Rockaway Valley, N. J. His 
first railroad service began when he was a clerk in the office 
of Cortland & Wayne Parker, attoirneys of Newark, N. J., 
who were retained by the Erie. He became a member of 
the same firm in January, 1909. He was appointed assistant 
general solicitor of the Erie in 1912. 
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H. P. Burns, who has been appointed acting general audi 
tor of the Bangor & Aroostook, as noted in the Railway Ag, 
of March 5 (page 738), served as chief clerk to the auditor 
of the same road from 1912 until the termination of federa| 
control. Mr. Burns was born on December 29, 1869, at St 
Albans, Vt. He was educated in public schools and bega: 
railroad work in March, 1894, with the Central Vermon: 
From 1904 until 1907 he was chief clerk of freight account: 
He became traveling auditor in 1907 and retained that posi 
tion until 1912, when he was appointed chief clerk to the 
auditor. 


William H. Smith, who has been appointed comptroller oi 
the Atlanta & West Point, the Western of Alabama and the 
Georgia, with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga., as noted in th 
Railway Age of March 
12 (page 801), was un- 
til March 1 auditor of 
the Atlanta & West 
Point and the Western 
of Alabama. Mr. Smith . 
was born on August 31, 
1868, at Greensboro, 
N. C. He was educated 
in the grammar schools 
of Charlotte, N. C., and 
Atlanta, Ga. He be- 
gan railroad work in 
September, 1886, with 
the Richmond & Dan- 
ville, now part of the 
Southern. He remained 
with that road _ until 
1893 as clerk and cash- 
ier at Atlanta. He was 
then appointed travel- 
ing auditor. He went 
as traveling auditor to 
the Atlanta & West Point and the Western of Alabama in 
1901. Afterwards he became freight claim agent and on 
January 1, 1907, he was appointed auditor. Mr. Smith is a 
member of the committee on general accounts of the Rail- 
way Accounting Officers’ Association. 





W. H. Smith 


L. R. Powell, Jr.. who has been appointed comptroller of 
the Seaboard Air Line, with headquarters at Baltimore, Md., 
as noted in the Railway Age of February 27 (page 658), was 
born on March 10, 1884, at Portsmouth, Va. He was edu- 
cated in the public schools and began railroad work on April 
6, 1902, as clerk in the office of the auditor of passenger ac- 
counts of the Seaboard Air Line. In 1903 he was trans- 
ferred as clerk to the comptroller’s office, in which capacity 
he served until 1912, when he was appointed chief clerk to 
the comptroller. In 1913 he became general bookkeeper and 
filled that position until 1917. He was then appointed assist- 
ant comptroller. On September 25, 1918, he became auditor 
for the corporation. 


Alexander H. Elder, who has been appointed general so- 
licitor of the Central of New Jersey, with headquarters at 
New York, as noted in the Railway Age of February 27 (pag 
661), served as assistant general solicitor of the same ,road 
and of the Philadelphia & Reading during federal control 


‘Mr. Elder was born on October 8, 1883. He graduated from 


Harvard University in 1907, and from Harvard Law School 
in 1910. In October, 1911, he became legal aSsistant to 
Franklin K. Lane, interstate commerce commissioner. 
Afterwards he served for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as examiner and then as chief of the.division of 
prosecution. He became assistant general counsel of the 
Central of New Jersey in June, 1917, and retained that posi- 
tion until he was appointed assistant general solicitor under 
the Railroad Administration, as mentioned above. 


Walter L. Stanley, who has been appointed general attor- 
ney of the Seaboard Air Line with headquarters at Atlanta, 
Ga., as noted in the Railway Age of March 12 (page 806) 
served as assistant to the federal manager of the same road 


e 
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during federal control and as staff officer to the regional di- 
rector of the southern region. Mr. Stanley was born at 
Wytheville, Va. on May 24, 1871. He graduated from 
Emory and Henry College at Emory, Va., in 1890 and com- 
pleted a law course at the University of Virginia in 1891. 
On May 25, 1892, he entered railway service as local counsel 
for the Norfolk & Western. From September 1, 1901, until 
July 1, 1907, he served as claim agent and claim attorney of 
the same road. He became general claim agent in 1907 and 
retained that position until September 1, 1916, when he was 
appointed assistant to the president. On January 1, 1918, 
he was appointed assistant to the federal manager, as men- 
tioned above. 


John B. Duke, who has been appointed general auditor of 
‘tthe Southern Railway, with headquarters at Washington, 
D. C., as noted in the Railway Age of March 5 (page 749), 
served as assistant comptroller and assistant federal auditor 
of the same road during federal control. Mr. Duke was 
born on September 23, 1879, at Jackson, Tenn. He studied 
at the Southwestern Baptist University and Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. His entire service has been with the Southern, the 
employ of which road he entered on March 5, 1900, as clerk 
in the office ofthe auditor of freight accounts. He was 
transferred to the comptroller’s office on September 1, 1902, 
and remained there as clerk until 1906, when he was ap- 
pointed chief clerk to the assistant auditor at Augusta, Ga. 
He served as chief clerk to the comptroller at Augusta from 
1907 until 1909. He was then appointed auditor of revenue 
and from 1914 to 1916 was assistant to the comptroller. 
Shortly after the establishment of federal control he was 
appointed assistant comptroller and assistant federal auditor. 


Operating 


W. H. Lokey has been appointed assistant trainmaster of 
‘the Charleston & Western Carolina, with headquarters at 
Augusta, Ga., effective April 1. 


William W. Berry, trainmaster of the Rocky Mountain 
division of the Northern Pacific, has been appointed inspec- 
tor passenger train service, effective April 1. 


Howard William McAbee, superintendent of the dining 
car and hotel department of the Denver & Rio Grande, with 
headquarters at Denver, Colo., has resigned, effective May 1, 
to engage in other business. 


R. M. Nicoles, prior to federal control superintendent of 
transportation and telegraph of Western Pacific, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco, Cal., has been appointed general 
car service agent of the Northwestern Pacific, with headquarters 
at Sausalito, Cal., effective April 1. 


F. E. House, trainmaster of the Erie, with headquarters at 
Elmira, N. Y., has been appointed superintendent of the 
Cincinnati division, with headquarters at Marion, Ohio, effect- 
ive April 1. The Cincinnati division has been newly created 
and consists of the Marion terminal and the line Dayton to 
Marion, Ohio, with headquarters at Marion. It is included 
within the Chicago region. 


V. E. Whitaker, who has been appointed superintendent 
of traffic and transportation of the Atlanta, Birmingham & 
Atlantic, with headquarters at Birmingham, Ala., as noted 
in the Railway Age of March 12 (page 800), served during the 
greater part of federal control as superintendent of the 
Georgia Railroad at Augusta, Ga. Mr. Whitaker was born 
on February 23, 1881, in North Carolina. He received a 
public school education at Raleigh, N. C., and began railroad 
work in the spring of 1898 as a clerk in the office of the 
Southern at Washington, D. C. In 1900 he became clerk in 
the agent’s office of the Alabama Great Southern, now part 
of the Southern, and retained that position for about five 
years, at the end of which time he was appointed soliciting 
freight agent. In 1907 he went to the Seaboard Air Line as 
agent and in 1908 to the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton as 
commercial agent. He was appointed general agent of the 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic in 1912 and filled that posi- 
tion until June 1, 1918, when he was appointed superintendent, 
with headquarters at Fitzgerald, Ga. The following June he 
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was transferred to Augusta, Ga., and remained there in that 
capacity until appointed superintendent of traffic and trans- 
portation on March 1. 


Charles E. Brower, who has been appointed general super- 
intendent of transportation of the Atlanta, Birmingham & 
Atlantic, with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga., as noted in the 
Railway Age of March 12 (page 800), served as superintend- 
ent and general superintendent of the same road during 
federal control. Mr. Brower was born in 1873 at Frank- 
linville, N. C. He received a public school education 
and began railroad work in October, 1893, as telegraph 
operator for the Cape Fear & Yadkin Valley, now part of 
the Atlantic Coast Line and the Southern. In 1897 he became 
despatcher and continued in that capacity until 1899, when 
he left railroad service to engage in other business. He re- 
turned in 1901, as telegraph operator for the Southern, and 
remained with that road until July, 1902, when he went to 
the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic as despatcher and clerk 
in the superintendent’s office. He was appointed chief des- 
patcher in October, 1903, and in March, 1906, trainmaster. 
He was promoted to superintendent in March, 1913, and 
served in that capacity until shortly after the establishment 
of federal control, when he was appointed general superin- 
tendent. 


J. W. Wassum, who has been appointed general superin- 
tendent of the Southern district of the Southern, with head- 
quarters at Birmingham, Ala., as noted in the Railway Age 
of March 5 (page 749), served as superintendent of the Char-. 
lotte division of the same road from 1917 until the termina- 
tion of federal control. Mr. Wassum began railroad work 
in 1890 as a clerk on the Norfolk & Western. The following 
twelve years he served as clerk, conductor and yardmaster, 
consecutively. In 1902 he went to the Seaboard Air Line as 
general yardmaster at Savannah, Ga. He was transferred 
to the Portsmouth Terminal in 1905, but returned to Sa- 
vannah in 1906, and remained there for only two months, 
when he was again transferred to Jacksonville, Fla. He went 
to the Southern as superintendent of the Spencer-Salisbury 
terminals in 1906. He was transferred to Birmingham, Ala., 
in 1908; to Charleston, S. C., as superintendent of the 
Charleston division in 1910; to Spartanburg, S. C., as super- 
intendent of the Spartanburg division in 1912, and to Co- 
lumbia, S. C., as superintendent of the Columbia division in 
1914. He was transferred to the Charlotte division shortly 
before the establishment of federal control. 


Traffic 


A. L. Shanley has been appointed industrial agent of the 
Grand Trunk, with headquarters at Detroit, Mich., effective 
April 1. 


J. H. Barr has been appointed commercial agent of the 
Central of Georgia, with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., 
succeeding H. A. Fletcher, transferred. 


James E. Blake has been appointed assistant general traffic 
manager of the Cedar Rapids & Iowa City, and J. S. Reid 
has been appointed assistant traffic manager, effective 
April 10. 


G. K. Caldwell, assistant freight traffic manager of the 
Southern, with headquarters at Washington, D. C., has re- 
signed to become chairman of the Southern Freight Rate 
Committee and F. D.,Claggett, general freight agent of the. 
lines west, with headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio, has been 
appointed to succeed him, effective April 1. 


R. L. Fuga has been appointed assistant general passenger 
agent of the Alabama & Vicksburg and the Alabama, Shreve- 
port & Pacific, with headquarters at Vicksburg, Miss. J. R. 
Morrow has been appointed district passenger agent at 
Shreveport, La., and R. E. Willingham, district passenger 
agent at Atlanta, Ga. These appointments became effective 
April 1. 


Earl J. Brittain has been appointed division freight and 
passenger agent of the Chicago region of the Erie, with 
headquarters at Dayton, Ohio; John H. Hackett has been 
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appointed division freight agent of the same region, with 
headquarters at Huntington, Ind.; Leon B. Smith has been 
appointed division passenger agent, with headquarters at 
Huntington, and Alva-R. Tennis has been appointed division 
freight agent, with headquarters at Marion, Ohio. These 
appointments became effective April 1. 


George M. Wood, who has been appointed general freight 
agent of the New York, New Haven & Hartford with head- 
quarters at New Haven, Conn., as noted in the Railway Age 
of March 12 (page 805), was until March 1 acting general 
freight agent of the same road. Mr. Wood was born on 
November 28, 1872, at Newton, Mass. He received a gram- 
mar school education and began railroad work on August 
1, 1888, in the general freight office of the Old Colony, now 
part of the New York, New Haven & Hartford. He occu- 
pied various clerical positions in the same department until 
he was appointed chief clerk to the acting general freight 
agent and afterwards to the general freight agent of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford. He was then appointed 
chief clerk to the freight traffic manager. He became acting 
general freight agent on September 15, 1908. 


Will Albert Terry, whose appointment as freight traffic 
manager of the New York Central with headquarters at Chi- 
cago was announced in the Railway Age of March 5 (page 
745), was born on 
March 20, 1864. In 
1879 he entered rail- 
road service with the 
Canada Southern, now 
part of the Michigan 
Central, as a telegraph 
operator. He was later 
connected with the Ft. 
Wayne & Jackson, now 
part of the New York 
Central, with headquar- 
ters at Jackson, Mich., 
and in 1883, he entered 
the freight department 
of the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie with head- 
quarters at Marietta, 
Ohio. From 1886 to 
1890 he was out of rail- 
way service, on the 
latter date entering the 
master car builders’ 
office of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia. For a period of 
six years, from 1891 to 1897, he served successively as com- 
mercial agent for the Wheeling & Lake Erie, with head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., for the Pittsburgh, Shenango & 
Lake Erie; for the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, and for 
the Cleveland, Lorain & Wheeling (now a part of the Balti- 
more & Ohio) railroads. In 1903 he was promoted to as- 
sistant general freight agent of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, 
with headquarters at Pittsburgh. Seven years later he was 
appointed general freight agent for that road and later he 
was again promoted to assistant freight traffic manager, 
which position he held until his present appointment. 





W. A. Terry 


Benjamin C. Prince, who has been appointed freight traffic 
manager of the Seaboard Air Line, with headquarters at 
Norfolk, Va., as noted in the Railway Age of February 27 
(page 658), served from May 1, 1919, until the termination of 
federal control as assistant traffic manager of the same road. 
Mr. Prince was born in 1877 at Americus, Ga. He studied at 
Kentucky University in Lexington, Ky., and began railroad 
work in 1891 as junior clerk to the auditor of the Savannah, 
Americus & Montgomery, now part of the Seaboard Air 
Line, at Americus, Afterwards he served in the traffic man- 
ager’s office of the Chattanooga, Rome & Columbus, now 
part of the Central of Georgia, at Rome, Ga., and in the 
general freight office of the Central of Georgia at Savannah, 
Ga. From 1897 until 1901 he was chief clerk to the traffic 
manager of the Florida East Coast at St. Augustine, Fla. He 
returned to the Central of Georgia in 1901 as chief clerk to 
the division freight and passenger agent at Chattanooga, 
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Tenn. He was appointed commercial agent at Atlanta, ( 

in 1906, and in 1907 he went to the Georgia, Florida & Ala- 
bama as traffic manager, with headquarters at Bainbridge, 
Ga. He became assistant general freight agent of the Sea- 
board Air Line, with headquarters at Jacksonville, Fla., in 
1911, and served in that capacity until 1914, when he was 
appointed assistant to the first vice-president, with head- 
quarters at Norfolk, Va. He was appointed assistant to the 
traffic manager in 1918, and on May 1, 1919, he became 
assistant traffic manager, with headquarters at Norfolk, Va. 


Mechanical 


Charles I. Hyland, who has been appointed mechanical 
superintendent of the Toledo Terminal, with headquarters 
at Toledo, Ohio, as noted in the Railway Age of April 2 (page 
1125), served as chief 
boiler inspector of the 
Michigan Central from 
January 15, 1919, until 
the termination of fed- 
eral control. Mr. Hy- 
land was born on 
November 3, 1874, at 
Detroit, Mich. He 
graduated from the 
high school at Jackson, 
Mich., and began rail- 
road work as an ap- 
prentice for the Michi- 
gan Central in August, 
1891. He was promoted 
to foreman of the boil- 
er department in July, 
1906, and left railroad 
service in November, 
1913, to become boiler 
expert for the Flannery 
Bolt Company. He re- 
turned to the Michigan Central in 1919 as chief boiler in- 
spector, with headquarters at Detroit, Mich. 





C. Hyland 


F. W. Rhuark has been appointed mechanical superin- 
tendent of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia. Mr. Rhuark was 
formerly master mechanic of the Baltimore & Ohio, eastern 
lines with headquarters at Connellsville, Pa. 


Thomas W. Demarest, who has been appointed general 
superintendent motive power of the northwestern region of 
the Pennsylvania, with headquarters at Chicago, as noted 
in the Railway Age of 
February 20 (page 599), 
served as superintend- 
ent motive power of 
the Lines West, north- 
west system, from July, 
1903, until the termina- 
tion of federal control. 
Mr. Demarest was born 
on March 18, 1868, at 
Englewood, N. J., and 
graduated from Stevens 
Institute of Technol- 
ogy in 1888. He began 
railroad work as a spe- 
cial apprentice in the 
shops of the Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati & St. 
Louis, later a part of 
the Panhandle, at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. He was 
later assistant to the 
master mechanic at Co- 
lumbus and on February 1, 1897, was appointed general fore- 
man of the locomotive department of the same shops. He 
was promoted to master mechanic at the Logansport, Ind., 
shops on August 1, 1899, and on January 1, 1900, was ap- 
pointed superintendent motive power of the Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. He became superintendent of 





T. W. Demarest 
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motive power of the Pennsylvania Lines West, northwest 
system, in 1903, as above noted. His headquarters for some 
years past have been at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


G. S. Edmonds, shop superintendent of the Delaware & 
Hudson at Colonie, N. Y., has been appointed acting superin- 
tendent of motive power, effective April 5, succeeding J. H. 
Manning, deceased. 


Alfred E. Calkins, who has been appointed superintendent 
of rolling stock of the New York Central, lines east of 
Buffalo, with headquarters at New York, as noted in the 
Railway Age of March 
12 (page 805), began 
railroad work on Janu- 
ary, 1892, as stenog- 
rapher in the _ trans- 
portation department 
of the New York Cen- 
tral. On March 5, of 
the same year he was 
transferred to the gen- 
eral office of the mte- 
chanical department. 
He became chief clerk 
in the car shop at 
Rochester, N. Y., on 
February 15, 1898. On 
September 1, 1899, he 
was again transferred 
to the general office of 
the mechanical depart- 
ment as assistant chief 
clerk of the car depart- 

ment and in 1903 he 
was promoted to chief clerk in the same department. After- 
wards he was appointed assistant to the superintendent 
rolling stock and on August 1, 1918, he became engineer 
rolling stock, which position he retained until his recent 
appointment. 





A. E. Calkins 


James Reed, who has been appointed master car builder 
of the New York Central, 4th district (west), with head- 
quarters at Englewood, IIl., as noted in the Railway Age of 
March 12 (page 805), served from 1913 until the termination 
of federal control as an assistant master car builder of the 
same road, with headquarters at Chicago. Mr. Reed was 
born in 1869, at Utica, N. Y. He received a public school 
education and began railroad work in 1888 as car repairer on 
the Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg, now part of the New 
York Central, at Utica, N. Y. In 1891 he entered the em- 
ploy of the New York Central as inspector at Herkimer, 
N. Y., and in 1892 he was transferred to Malone, N. Y., as 
foreman inspector. While serving in that capacity he was 
stationed at Lyons, N. Y., from 1896 until 1897, and at Roch- 
ester, N. Y., from 1897 until 1902, when he: became chief 
joint inspector at Buffalo, N. Y. He retained that position 
until 1913, when he was appointed assistant master car 
builder. 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signalling 


H. D. Row has been appointed division engineer of the 
Cincinnati division of the Erie, with headquarters at Marion, 
Ohio, effective April 1. 


G. W. Harris, corporate chief engineer of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe System, with headquarters at Chicago, 
has been appointed assistant chief engineer, system with the 
same headquarters, effective March 1. 


D. J. Brumley has been appointed chief engineer, Chicago 
terminal improvement, of the Illinois Central, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, effective April 1. Prior to federal con- 
trol, Mr. Brumley was valuation engineer, with headquarters 
at Chicago. 


R. S. Belcher, superintendent of the Somerville (Texas) 
treating plant of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has been 


promoted to manager of treating plants for that system with 
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headquarters at Topeka, Kan., effective on April 1. He succeeds 
G. E. Rex, who resigned to become vice-president of the Na- 
tional Lumber & Creosoting Co., at Kansas City, Mo. 


A. E. Triplett, division engineer on the St. Louis South- 
western, with headquarters at Pine Bluff, Ark., has been pro- 
moted to superintendent, on the St. Louis Southwestern of 
Texas, with headquarters at Mt. Pleasant, Tex., succeeding 
H. H. Hooper. Mr. Triplett served as division engineer on 
the St. Louis-Southwestern for only one month, having been 
appointed to that position on March 1. 


Edgar M. Hastings, who has been appointed principal 
assistant engineer of the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Po- 
tomac, with headquarters at Richmond, Va., as noted in the 
Railway Age of March 5 (page 747), served as resident engi- 
neer of the same road until March 1. Mr. Hastings was born 
on March 5, 1881, in Maryland. He was educated at the Bal- 
timore Polytechnic Institute. During the summers of 1900 
and 1901, while he was still studying, he was employed by 
the Baltimore & Ohio, but his first permanent railroad work 
did not begin until 1902, when he became chainman and roJd- 
man for the same road. He left the Baltimore & Ohio in 
1903 and went to the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac 
as instrumentman. He was appointed resident engineer in 
1906 and although his title remained the same until March 1 
his duties were meanwhile increased to cover design and 
supervision of construction and maintenance. 


Rudolf P. Forsberg, who has been appointed principal 
assistant engineer of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, with head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., effective March 1, was born at 

Lynchburg, Va., in No- 
“ wembBer, 1870. He en- 

tered railroad work in 

June, 1887, as a rodman 

on the Lynchburg & 

Durham, now part of 

the Norfolk & Western. 

In 1888 he went, as 

rodman, to the Rich- 

mond & Danville, now 
part of the Southern 

Railway, being  pro- 

moted to levélman and 

transitman in’ 1889, 

During construction of 

the Yadkin: division of 

that road in 1890 and 

1891 he was resident 

engineer, with office at 

Salisbury, N. C. He 

left the employ of the 

railroad in 1891 to be- 

come a draftsman in 
the office of Charles Read, architect, at Richmond, Va., but 
returned the following year to the Norfolk & Western as 
draftsman in the office of the engineer of maintenance of way 
at Roanoke, Va. In September, 1892, he left that company 
to go with the New York Central Lines as draftsman in the 
office of engineer of maintenance of way of the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie at Pittsburgh, Pa., later being transferred to the 
office of the chief engineer in the same capacity. In March, 
1899, he was made chief draftsman at Pittsburgh and in 1902 
was appointed assistant engineer at the same place, being 
promoted to the position of special engineer in July, 1919, 
from which position he was appointed principal assistant 
engineer, as noted above. 





R. P. Forsberg 


Railroad Administration 


H. E. Kelly, of Chicago, has been appointed regional 
counsel for the central western region of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration, and H. T. White has been appointed regional 
claim agent. 


Evan Shelby has been appointed regional counsel for the 
eastern region of the Railroad Administration, with head-, 
quarters at New York, and A. L. Green has been appointed 
regional claim agent, also of New York. 









M. Stringfellow, district engineer in charge of double track 
construction on the Southern Railway, with headquarters at 
Charlotte, N. C., has been appointed regional engineer oz the 
Southwestern Region of the United States Railroad Admin- 
istration, with office at St. Louis, Mo., effective March 1. 
Mr. Stringfellow graduated from the University of the South 
in 1903, and entered the employ of the Southern Railway as 
levelman on railway location, remaining in the continuous 
employ of that company until September, 1913, when for a 
short time he was general superintendent for a contractor. 
He returned to railway service in January, 1914, as field 
engineer in the valuation department of the Atlanta, Birm- 
ingham & Atlantic. In April of that year he returned to 
the Southern Railway as assistant engineer in charge of 
double track construction. In November, 1917, he was pro- 
moted to the position of district engineer in charge of double 
track construction on the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific. In January, 1919, he entered the United States 
Army, receiving a commission as captain of engineers. Upon 
his discharge from the army he returned to the Southern as 
district engineer in charge of double track construction from 
Washington, D. C., to Central, S. C., in which position he 
remained until his recent appointment as regional engineer, 
as noted above. 


Special 


E. Eugene Adams, consulting engineer of the Union Pa- 
cific, with headquarters at New York, has been appointed 
assistant to the president in charge of purchases, engineer- 
ing and _— standards, 
with headquarters at 
Omaha, Neb., effective 
March 1. Mr. Adams 
was born on _ Sep- 
tember 12, 1881, at 
Watertown, Mass., and 
graduated from the 
University of  Cali- 
fornia in 1904. On Aug- 
ust 1, 1905, he entered 
railway service with 
the Southern Pacific as 
assistant engineer and 
superintendent of pipe 
lines. He was later ap- 
pointed assistant engi- 
neer and assistant con- 
sulting engineer on the 
Union Pacific system, 
with headquarters at 
Chicago and later at 
New York, which posi- 
tion he held from November, 1906, to February, 1913. On 
the latter date he was promoted to consulting engineer of 
the Union Pacific System, with headquarters at New York, 
and on March 1, 1918, was appointed assistant director of the 
Division of Capital Expenditures of the United States Rail- 
road Administration, with headquarters at Washington. On 
January 1, 1920, he returned to the Union Pacific as consult- 
ing engineer, with headquarters at New York, which posi- 
tion he held until his recent appointment. 





E. E. Adams 


John L. Mohun, assistant to E. E. Adams while consulting 
engineer of the Union Pacific at New York, has been appointed 
mechanical assistant, with headquarters at Omaha, Neb., effective 
April 1. Mr. Mohun began railroad work as an apprentice in 
the Altocna shops of the Pennsylvania. Afterwards he became 
assistant master mechanic of the Juniata shops. He was then 
appointed assistant engineer of motive poWer and master me- 
chanic of the New Jersey division with headquarters at Jersey 
City, N. J. He became assistant to the consulting engineer of 
the Union Pacific, with headquarters in New York in 1914. 


E. W. Englebright, also formerly assistant to E. E. Adams 
while consulting engineer of the Union Pacific at New York, has 
been appointed engineer for the executive officers with headquar- 
ters at New York, effective April 1. Mr. Englebright began 
railroad work in the engineering department of the Southern 
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Pacific in 1903. Afterwards he served as assistant engineer, 
roadmaster and assistant division engineer, successively, of the 
same road. He went to New York in 1913 as assistant to the 
consulting engineer of the Union Pacific, as noted above. Dur- 
ing 1918 and 1919, while Mr. Adams was in Washington as engi- 
neer of the division of capital expenditures of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration, Mr. Englebright served as corporate acting consult- 
ing engineer of the Union Pacific. 


Obituary 


James H. Manning, superintendent of motive power of the 
Delaware & Hudson, with headquarters at Colonie, N. Y., 
died April 15. 


J. L. Durrett, formerly assistant general freight agent of 
the Illinois Central with headquarters at Louisville, Ky., died 
at his home in Louisville on March 27 at the age of 56. 


Marshall T. McCraney, recently appointed general agent 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., died suddenly of acute indigestion, on April 6. 


J. ©. Jacobs, pioneer railroad builder of Utah, died 
at his home in Salt Lake City, Utah, on March 24, at the 
age of 74 years. Mr. Jacobs was connected with the building 
of a railroad from Salt Lake City to Alta in 1890. 


Henry B. Brown, superintendent of the fuel department of 
the Lehigh Valley died suddenly at his home at Bethlehem, 
Pa. on April 1, aged 62 years. Mr. Brown had been super- 
intendent of the fuel department of the Lehigh Valley since 
the summer of 1917 prior to which he was general fuel in- 
spector of the Illinois Central. 


W. H. Wells, construction engineer of the Southern, with 
headquarters at Washington, D. C., died at Athens, Ga., on 
April 13. Mr. Wells was born on May 7, 1852, at Dalton, Ga. 
He studied at the University of Georgia during 1870 and 
1871. His first railroad work began in 1868 as rodman for 
the Savannah & Memphis, now part of the Central of 
Georgia. Afterwards he became levelman and later transit- 
man. He was appojnted assistant engineer in 1871. From 
1872 until 1874 he was locating engineer. He then became 
associated with the United States engineering department, 
with headquarters at Chattanooga, Tenn. He went to the 
Marietta & North Georgia, now part of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, in 1876 and in 1878 he was appointed division engineer 
of the Louisville & Nashville. In 1880 he went to the New 
Orleans Pacific, now part of the Texas & Pacific, in the same 
capacity. and in 1883 to the Mississippi & Rio Grande as 
locating engineer. He became district engineer for the Mo- 
bile & Ohio in 1886 and in 1887 entered the employ of the 
St. Louis, Arkansas & Texas, now part of the St. Louis 
Southwestern, in the same capacity. He was appointed chief 
engineer of the Georgia, Southern & Florida in 1890, and 
shortly afterwards took an office in New York as consult- 
ing engineer. He received his appointment as construction 
engineer of the Southern in 1895. 











The Italian Railway Strike—Military Guards at Milan 

































































































































